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MISS BROWN 


BY L. H. DE. VISME SHAW 


LonG, long will be it be ere her memory fades from my mind. 
A dream she was, as far as beauty goes—a fair, graceful girl 
of maybe eighteen summers, bedight in Worth’s very, very 
latest as she stood by the brook-side on that bright April 
morning. Of all past memories graved upon my mind, none 
is ever present with me like that of Miss Brown and the trout 
she saw me catch. It is a memory absolutely indelible. 
It took every ounce of happiness out of my existence. for 
months afterwards. 

There were four members of the Gravedon Angling Associa- 
tion—the Parson, the Doctor, old Major Formby and myself. 

It came about—this was three years before I met Miss 
Brown —that the Gravedon shooting changed hands. The old 
tenant had been a keen fisherman; when he first took the 
Gravedon shoot, he placed a grille at either boundary of the 
Beck, and stocked the water heavily with fry, although the 
stream held a good weight of trout already. Each succeeding 
year—five years I think it was—he supplemented the stock by 
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so many fry. Then he suddenly abandoned his tenancy. The 
new man cared nothing for fishing. He told the Doctor this 
when he came down to take possession and look round the day 
after the expiry of the old tenant’s term. So the Doctor asked 
him if he would be willing to sublet the Beck. He said yes. 
Then the Doctor approached old Major Formby, the Parson and 
myself. It ended in our renting the Beck and calling ourselves 
the Gravedon Angling Association. We drew up our rules; we 
decided to follow the system of re-stocking which had been 
carried on for some years past. There was a good deal of 
emulousness in the Association from the very start. Old Major 
Formby thought no one in the country knew anything about 
fly fishing but himself, and insinuated as much many times 
before our season began. This put the Parson’s wool up, for 
the Parson had very strained ideas of his own faculty with the 
rod. The Doctor laughed at the two of them. All three said 
time would tell. Emulation is catching. I talked little, but I 
conceived an eminent wish that it might fall to my luck to out- 
strip the others. 

At the end of the first season, old Major Formby had given 
us a very bad beating all round, not only in the weight of his 
total catch, but also in the weight of the heaviest fish caught. 
During the opening week, he creeled a trout weighing an ounce 
over two pounds. The Parson and the Doctor came ina dead 
heat for second place, the weight of their best fish being exactly 
twenty ounces each. My own largest was a wax match short 
of one pound. I think I must have taken at least a hundred 
fish from the Gravedon Beck weighing just under a pound— 
from one to six wax matches under; only once during the whole of 
the life of the Association, did I kill a trout of more than sixteen 
ounces. An odd fate seemed to hang over me in this matter. 

The old Major missed no opportunity of prosing on what 
he had done. ‘There are just as good fish in the Beck,’ he 
would say, ‘as the large one I caught at the beginning of the 
season. Catching them is all a matter of what people term 
skill—and skill is all a matter of what I may call a certain 
natural gift backed up by long practice and the exercise of con- 
summate observation and judgment. If you have any doubt, 
look at what I have done. The largest fish killed by any of 
you are the two weighing twenty ounces, while I’ve creeled 
six over twenty-two ounces, besides the big one—and I’ve 
been out fewer days than any of you. Look at the total 
weight of my season’s catch again. I do not recognise the 
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- existence of the element of luck in fishing,’ &c. &c. &c. He 
always wound up by commiserating with myself in particular 
after having commiserated with the Parson, the Doctor and my- 
self in general. ‘I ¢hénk, Harding,’ he used to say in conclusion, 
‘that you really have the natural gift, and if you /ave the 
natural gift, its presence will make itself apparent to you in 
time. Practice and persevere, use judgment unstintingly, and 
do not allow yourself to feel discouraged. You're young yet.’ 

At Christmas, the old Major presented a challenge cup to the 
Gravedon Angling Association—a cup to be held by the slayer of 
the heaviest fish. I fancy he felt pretty safe about that cup. 
On the opening day of the following season however, the Parson 
landed a trout of two and a quarter pounds, and immediately 
collared the Major’s cup-—and less than twenty-four hours 
afterwards the Doctor killed another fish weighing only half an 
ounce short of three pounds, and made a special journey to the 
vicarage to ease the Parson of his newly won trophy. During 
that season and the following season no other fish was landed 
weighing more than one and a half pounds ; at the end of both 
these seasons the Doctor came in easily first as the killer of the 
greatest collective weight. The Doctor took over old Major 
Formby’s views on fishing at the same time that he took over the 
cup. He aired these views with painful frequency. The old 
Major gave up talking about fishing almost entirely, though he 
angled with unflagging perseverance. 

In the ordinary way of things I liked the Doctor very much 
indeed ; in the way of fishing I simply hated him. He carried 
his cockiness about that trout of his—the one weighing two 
pounds fifteen and a half ounces-—to absurd lengths. I fled 
from him, if I could, the moment he mentioned it. I don’t 
mind chaff a bit as a rule—in fact, I rather like it—but I do zor 
care for being eternally chaffed about the same thing. I seldom 
met the Doctor in those days without feeling most earnestly 
inclined to kick him. I would have given a good round sum to 
land a trout just a trifle over two pounds fifteen and a half ounces 
—whereas not during the whole of three seasons had I been able 
to kill a fish capable of turning the scale at a pound without 
the assistance of a match or two. 

Then came our fourth season. 

One bright spring morning, the morning I met Miss Brown, 
I made a start for the Beck. All around me the birds gave 
forth one joyous chorus of song. It was one of those vea/ 
spring mornings which even in this meteorologically degenerate 
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age still comes to us now and again. We had just passed 
through—it began in the middle of February——an unbroken 
spell of about the coldest and most rainless weather ever known 
for the time of year. Though all four of us had visited the 
Beck several times, nothing that could be called sport had so 
far attended our efforts. No fish over two ounces seemed to 
have even a shred of appetite. Not till the second of the month 
was the drought broken. And then it simply rained cats and 
dogs for forty-eight hours right off. At ten minutes past five 
on the afternoon of the fourth—I like to be exact in times and 
dates—the downpour suddenly ceased, and the morning of the 
following day, a Sunday, proved one of the finest, the mildest, 
the most perfect spring mornings I ever remember. The Mon- 
day morning, the morning I met Miss Brown, was just like it. 

I was in high spirits as 1 made my way towards the Beck. 
I knew I should find the fish feeding after the recent flood. 
All through I had hoped against hope that it might fall to my 
lot to kill a fish larger than the Doctor’s fish. The hope was 
strong in me that morning. 1 knew I should have the water 
all to myself—or at least should have it all to myself till the 
afternoon. The Doctor was in town, the Parson had a funeral 
at half-past eleven, and the old Major was laid up with a slight 
attack of bronchitis. 

The necessity for attending to important letters delayed my 
start ; it was already nearly half-past ten when I reached what 
we called the ‘Castle gate,’ a gate leading to the grille dividing 
our part of the Beck from the part running through the 
grounds of Gravedon Castle, the seat of his Grace the Duke 
of . After continuing its way for about three hundred 
yards through the Castle grounds, the stream appeared by the 
side of the high road, and ran by the side of it in almost a 
straight line as far as Lodgrave—our market-town, about two 
miles from Gravedon Castle—where it joined the river. The 
proprietor of a Lodgrave hotel used to advertise two miles of 
free trout fishing as among the attractions of the town. But 
not since the year after the Castle grille was put up had | ever 
heard of a trout being caught in the public part of the Beck, 
though plenty of dace might be taken with a fly. The portion 
of the Beck rented by the Parson, the Doctor, old Major 
Formby and myself was upwards of five miles in length, 
though from grille to grille, as the crow flies, could not have 
been, I think, half that distance. The course of the stream 
curved about in a most erratic manner. 
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But all this has nothing to do with Miss Brown. 

As I passed through the ‘Castle gate’ I descried an angler, 
a female angler, fishing on our side of the grille—and more 
than that, fishing in our pool of pools, the pool from which all 
our largest trout had been taken, the Doctor’s two-pound- 
fifteen-and-a-half-ounce fish among them. A woman—I did 
not kuow it was Miss Brown at the time—fishing in the water 
of the Gravedon Angling Association! One of the rules of the 
Association originally drawn up by the Doctor ran: ‘If any 
member do find any person not a member of the Gravedon 
Angling Association fishing in the waters of the Association, 
the said member (as witness his signature appended hereto) do 
faithfully bind himself to take the said non-member by the 
collar and kick him off the premises without making any bones 
about the thing whatsoever.’ Obviously this rule was never 
meant to apply toa lady. I very carefully thought it over. It 
seemed to me my duty to tell the stranger that, whether through 
ignorance or by design, she was poaching, and to request her, 
with all due politeness, to retire from the scene. Suddenly it 
flashed across my mind that she was probably a guest at the 
Castle, and had wandered out of bounds unknowingly. If this 
were the case, nothing would induce me to tell her she was 
fishing in preserved water—nothing would induce me to run 
the slightest risk of giving offence to his Grace and possibly 
thereby losing the one yearly invitation which he gave me with 
unfailing regularity, an invitation to participate in the slaughter 
of the surplus cocks on the last two days of the shooting 
season. 

For two or three minutes I stood watching the proceedings 
of the interloper. She did not move from the spot whereon I 
had first seen her. She made her casts in a manner that pro- 
claimed her unmistakably a novice in the gentle art. At last 
I knocked the ashes out of my pipe, put it in my pocket, and 
strolled up towards the pool. 

I had approached to within a few yards of the stranger 
before she heard my footsteps. She turned suddenly at the 
sound—she stood looking at me, with parted lips, with a smile 
of half surprise upon her face. And such a face! It is utterly 
beyond my power to describe it. To say merely that she was 
pretty would be nothing but an idle playing with words. Never 
before had I known what beauty really was. I stood like one 
in atrance. I felt— But enough. 

‘Oh, I’m so glad somebody else has come along,’ she 
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exclaimed, glancing at my rod. ‘I can’t catch one, not a 
single one—isn’t it a shame ?—and I’ve been trying for, oh, 
ages—and a boy said I should get duckets full if 1 came down 
here. I guess it’s because I’m a duffer—don’t you ?’ 

Her speech left no doubt as to her nationality. The Duke’s 
second son had married an American heiress, sundry of whose 
relatives had visited his Grace on different occasions. I had 
no doubt that one of them stood before me then. 

I could think of no exactly suitable answer to her question, 
so I asked a question on my own account. ‘Are you staying 
at the Castle ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘How did you guess? We only got 
down here yesterday—and we're due back in Paris to-morrow. 
That’s hopping about, isn’t it? Do let me see you catch a real 
big one. I thought Pop-pa would never stop laughing when I 
told him I was going to catch a trout. He said he’d give me 
six new frocks right off if I got one over two ounces. When 
I’ve seen you catch a big one I shall know how to do it, 
shan’t I?’ 

Space does not allow that I should record all the conver- 
sation which took place between Miss Brown and myself while 
I was putting my tackle in trim. She evinced the greatest 
interest in what I did; she asked innumerable questions con- 
cerning trout fishing and trout tackle. Several times our eyes 
met. I did not hurry, though more than once she expressed 
impatience in her wishes to see me catch ‘a real big one.’ 
She told me she had not disturbed the head of the pool. 
Thitherward, when all was ready, I took my way, she by my 
side. She carried my landing-net. Her own rod was left 
lying on the grass. 

‘Look!’ I said. ‘Do you see those circles on the water 
close by the bushes? They’re made by a trout that’s just risen 
ata fly. If you cast over the place where a trout has just 
risen at a natural fly like that, he will nearly always take the 
artificial fly, if it’s the right sort. There’s a deep hole by the 
bushes there, and you generally find the largest fish in the 
deepest water. Very likely that fish weighs nearly a pound.’ 
(I was thinking of the wax matches.) ‘Let’s see what we can 
do with him,’ 

And then I made a cast. 

That fish met my fly as it touched the water—it looked 
as though he had seen it coming and had planted himself just 
where it would drop into his mouth. The next moment he 
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felt the hook, and flashed down stream like a trout gone mad. 
I had to flash too. I could feel that I was into a heavier, a far 
heavier, fish than any I had ever hooked in Gravedon Beck 
before. He took me down to the Castle grille in a very few 
seconds indeed. There he turned a somersault. My heart 
stood still. ‘A four-pounder,’ I said to myself. Then there 
was slack line. A cold thrill shot through me. But I felt him 
again—making up stream. I bore on him all I dared. He took 
me back to the pool, he took me past the spot where I had 
hooked him, he took me past a clump of bramble—which I had 
to jump and only just managed to clear without a cropper—and 
then he suddenly gave in. Miss Brown, who found her way 
round the brambles, was there with the landing-net. I took it 
from her with a trembling hand: I landed the largest trout ever 
taken from Gravedon Beck ! I carried him back past the brambles 
again in the landing-net, and put him down where my creel 
and Miss Brown’s rod lay. There I stood and bent over him. 
I estimated his weight to be over rather than under four and a 
quarter pounds. But my thoughts were bent upon the Doctor 
even more than upon the trout. A¢ /ast had come the time of 
my revenge ! 

And then Miss Brown spoke. I had practically forgotten 
her existence. She said: 

‘Oh, zwe// you give it to me—please ?’ 

The request took me completely aback. ‘1—I’m really afraid 
—I’m awfully sorry I mean—I’m really afraid I can’t do that.’ 

She laid a tiny gloved hand lightly on my arm. ‘Do, 
please,’ she said. 

This sort of thing is all very well in its way, and under 
certain circumstances. Under the existing circumstances it 
was extremely inconvenient. I never felt in such a predica- 
ment in my life. She did not take her hand off my arm. I 
dared not look up and meet her’glance. If I had had a credible 
witness on the spot to weigh the trout and to swear to the 
weight of it when required, I might have yielded—possibly. 
But to catch a fish like that and then calmly to give the fish 
away to a perfect stranger, thus destroying every particle of 
evidence—and what is a fisherman’s word without evidence ?— 
was, considering the Doctor, just a little beyond the potentiali- 
ties of my own allowance of the spirit of human kindness, I 
felt a brute of course—just as any other impressionable bachelor 
would have felt a brute under similar conditions. But I steeled 
my heart. 
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‘Do, please,’ she said again. 

‘If it were not for the Doc-—I mean if it were anything 
else 

‘Now you're going to be horrid,’ she interrupted ; ‘I now 
you are.’ 

‘ Really if , 

Her look stopped me. I can positively affirm that I saw 
tears in her eyes. She took her hand from my arm and began 
to feel for a handkerchief. If there is one thing I can’t stand, 
it is seeing a woman in tears. I believe I began to feel very near 
relenting just at that moment. 

‘You are horrid’—her voice trembled ; ‘1 kvew you were 
going to be horrid. You can catch heaps, heaps if you want 
them, and I can’t catch one. Will you sell it to me? I'll give 
you ten pounds for it—I’ve got ten sovereigns in my purse.’ 

1 longed to be able to say that there was a rule in our 
Association against members either giving away or selling their 
fish under any circumstances whatsoever, and that I had 
solemnly pledged myself to observe the rule. Then a sudden 
inspiration came to me, I said : 

‘The next one I catch 

‘Oh, you we// sell me the next one, won’t you ?’ 

‘I won’t sell it to you—you may have it for nothing.’ 

‘You promise ?’ 

‘ Faithfully.’ 

Again she placed that tiny hand upon my sleeve. ‘I guess 
you're not horrid after all,’ she said. ‘ You're just a dear, that’s 
what you are.’ 

All was peace again. I placed a foundation of wet grass at 
the bottom of the creel and laid my big trout on the top of it, 
and then, after one last happiness-inspiring glance, 1 put the 
lid on the creel and stood the creel among the brambles. 

‘Come along,’ I said to Miss Brown, ‘ we'll start just above 
where I caught this one. Bring the landing-net. We'll have 
another out in next to no time.’ 

I stopped when we had passed the pool. Telling Miss 
Brown to stand well away, I began to cast. I fished steadily 
up stream for about ten minutes before I had arise. The fish 
I hooked then was a fair one—just over three-quarters of a 
pound-—and a plucky one to boot. He fought to the bitter 
end. When at last he gave in, I held out my hand for the 
landing-net. I thought Miss Brown was just behind me all the 
time. J looked round ; I could see nothing of her anywhere, 
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I thought she might have gone back for her own rod. I lifted 
the exhausted trout gently from the water, and once more 
made my way towards the clump of brambles. A strange 
suspicion of, I scarcely knew what, fell upon me. I turned the 
corner of the bramble clump; Miss Brown was not there. I 
glanced at the creel, the lid was off—there was no trout inside. 
Miss Brown’s rod was gone too. The landing-net lay where 
her rod had lain. 

During those few seconds that I stood there rod in hand, 
many thoughts—hot, wicked thoughts most of them—swirled 
through my brain. To think that the relative of a duke could 
stoop to such an act !—to think that one so fair, so young, so 
innocent-looking as she, could be a thief! It seemed almost 
impossible. Yet there was the bald fact staring me in the face. 
And the pang of it when I thought of the Doctor! I almost 
decided to march straight up to the Castle and lay the whole 
matter before his Grace. But then I saw that this would never 
do. A woman capable of theft would not scruple to lie. She 
would say she caught the trout herself, and caught it the Castle 
side of the grille. How could I prove that I caught it if she 
said I did not? No, it would never do—it would only mean 
that I should make an ass of myself. And I should never be 
asked to shoot again. 

My one hope lay in being able to overtake Miss Brown 
before she reached the Castle. Probably she would have taken 
the shortest cut. I dropped my rod, I dashed up the side of 
the Beck till I reached the sheep-bridge, I dashed over the 
sheep-bridge, I dashed down the path through the fir planta- 
tion, I dashed across the meadow, I dashed through the other 
fir plantation, and eventually, about five minutes from the start, 
I found myself peering over the gate that led to the Castle 
shrubberies. I did not care to go further than that. 

Wearily, sad at heart, one to whom the whole world looked 
cold and dark, I retraced my steps. I continued to fish, now 
listlessly, now savagely. I caught nothing ; my thoughts were 
far away. When the Castle clock struck one, I sat on a log 
and ate my sandwiches and drank the sherry in my flask. I sat 
there till the Castle clock struck two. I fished for half an hour 
after that, and caught one undersized fish. Then, dejectedly, 
I started for home. 

Just as I passed through the gate on to the high road I saw 
the Doctor walking briskly towards me from the direction of 
the town. It was too late to avoid him, I felt more inclined 
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to kick the Doctor at that moment than ever I had felt inclined 
to kick him before. And that is saying a good deal. 
‘Hallo! Harding,’ he said, ‘at ’em again? Any luck ?’ 
‘Not much,’ I answered. I never spoke truer words in my 


life. 

‘ Anything over a pound ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘By Jove!’ he went on, ‘I’ve just seen the prettiest trout 
I ever saw in my life—four pounds five ounces—caught by 
a Yankee girl staying at the Castle Hotel.’ (Great Scott! I 
thought, ¢az Castle.) ‘She got it in the Beck this morning, about 
halfway between here and the town. I hadn’t had anything since 
I left London, so I thought I’d drop into the Castle for a B. 
and S. before I started to walk over. Rare pretty girl. They 
were just packing the fish up for her when I got to the coffee 
room. Says she’s going to have it set up in Paris.’ 

‘Is she still at the hotel?’ I asked. 

‘No, gone up by the 2.30—-she and her father. Pork king 
or something, he is. They rigged her up with tackle at the 
Castle. That’s the kind of fish you want to get hold of, old 
chap. Makes the wax-match division look pretty small, eh ? 
Pity you didn’t see her—might have got a tip or two.’ 

I said nothing. What could I say? What could any one 
who was a fisherman say ? 

In the following Saturday’s issue of The Lodgrave Advertiser 
and Blankshire Constitutional Gazette \ read :— 

‘Considerable consternation has been aroused in local 
piscatorial circles by the capture on Monday last of a magnifi- 
cent trout in Gravedon Beck, about midway between the town 
of Lodgrave and Gravedon Castle. As most of our readers are 
aware, the Beck runs for approximately two miles by the side 
of the road before it falls into the river. The fortunate and 
now famous capturer of this truly noble fish, which weighed no 
less than 4 1b. 5 ozs. (four pounds and five ounces) was Miss 
Georgidina Brown, daughter of Archimedes P. Brown, Esq., 
of 54th Street, Chicago. The young lady in question, a guest 
at the Castle Hotel, Lodgrave, anticipating no doubt that she 
could show her English cousins “just a thing or two,” expressed 
a wish to visit the Beck for the purpose of indulging in “ the 
contemplative man’s recreation,’ and was accordingly accom- 
modated by the manager of the Hotel (Mr. William Gooch) 
with the necessary outfit in the way of a rod and so forth. 
She sallied on her way alone, and even without a net for 
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“landing” purposes, and returned soon afterwards the proud 
slayer and possessor of this “record” trout, which is, so 
we understand, to be mounted for her as a trophy by a 
Paris taxidermist. We also understand that the trout was 
in grand “condition.” Mr. Archimedes P. Brown had been 
paying a fleeting visit to Lodgrave for the purpose of investi- 
gating as far as possible a tradition to the effect that the father 
of a Brown who went out in the Way Flower and founded 
the American family of which Mr. Archimedes P. Brown is 
now the head was a native of our town, and, so we are told, he 
(Mr. Archimedes P. Brown) was successful in gleaning impor- 
tant information on this matter, but from what source we are 
unaware,’ 

That very day I sat down and wrote to Miss Georgidina 
(what a name!) Brown, care of Mr. Archimedes P. Brown, 
54th Street, Chicago. I registered the letter. She knows 
exactly the opinion I hold of her. I never received an answer. 

Shortly afterwards I came across a line in one of Mr. George 
R. Sims’ poems :— 


Whose face was as fair as a summer day, whose heart was as black 
as night. 


I never think of Miss Brown but what I think also of that line. 
I hate the very sound of the name Brown. 
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ON THE FELLS OF THE LAKE DISTRICT 


BY CLAUDE E. BENSON 


THERE exist to-day, and probably have existed for many ages, 
certain species of apes known as Troglodytes. If there is 
anything in the Darwinian theory, these apes are clearly the 
immediate ancestors of rock-climbers. The ape climbs; so 


does the climber. The ape, if his classical name means 
anything, lives in caves; the climber is never so happy as 
when he has buried himself out of sight in the living rock. 
Inaccessible pinnacles and needles are indeed an abiding joy 
to him, and it is a pure delight unto his soul to cling to 
invisible scars on the face of impossible precipices over un- 
fathomable depths. But his Eden is a rugged cliff, split and 
rifted into gullies, chimneys, and ghylls. In the most difficult 
of these he conceals himself, neither is he seen again till he 
appears triumphant on the summit. The most impracticable 
objects in these impracticable ascents he calls ‘pitches,’ pre- 
sumably because you are likely to stick there, or because you 
have to ‘pitch your moving tent’ to consider, or because you 
are exceedingly liable to pitch over on your head during the 
negotiation, or for some other reason. 

Pavey Ark is a typical happy hunting-ground. No climber 
can sight it without experiencing an irresistible desire to risk 
his neck in one of its gullies. Even to the ordinary individual 
these rocks are decidedly interesting. The mass is most 
picturesque, and looks as if it had been intended for the 
Dolomites, but had found its way on to the Langdale Pikes 
by mistake. Since last summer Pavey Ark has acquired a 
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pathetic interest. A young fellow—I understand he had come 
to the Lakes to recruit after a successful course of reading— 
started out one morning in the buoyancy of youth, strength, 
and freedom, to his death, alone. No details of the accident 
are known. In addition to the exhibition of doubtful simian 
heredity, good walking and scrambling is to be had on the 
Fells. Walking is open to all not suffering from physical 
infirmity or serious organic disability ; scrambling requires a 
certain amount of strength, nerve, and condition ; climbing 
demands courage and strength, muscle and nerve, training and 
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experience. ‘The first exercises your legs, mainly ; the second, 
your legs and arms; the third, your legs, arms, and every 
other portion of your body, including your head, lest perchance 
you break it untimely. 

Let us consider these in the order named. It is the natural 
order, and the healthiest order as well. People coming from 
the imprisoned air of great cities, and the sedentary life of the 
desk, direct to the thin, clear atmosphere of the mountains, are 
exceedingly likely to ‘overdo it’ unless they are careful for the 
first few days. And over-exertion may bring on exhaustion 
(the consequences of which are often more severe and lasting 
than is generally imagined), distressing heart symptoms, giddiness 
or faintness, and the result is a slip or stumble, and possibly a 
sprain, a contusion, or even more serious trouble. 
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Keswick is an excellent walking centre, though for climbing 
proper Wasdale is preferred. However, as at first we only 
propose to walk, that does not signify. Derwentwater, too, if 
not quite equal to the Patterdale end of Ulleswater, is as a 
whole unsurpassed for beauty ; and scenery counts for some- 
thing. Up and down Skiddaw, lunch at Portinscale, up and 
down Grisdale Pike, is a good first day’s work. Just at the end 
of the Grisdale walk you can find parts steep enough to let you 
know whether you are likely to be giddy, though it would require 
a gymnastic effort to hurt oneself. For the next walk go 
through Borrowdale, over the Stake Pass, cross the end of 
Langdale, ascend by Rossett Gill, and so back by Esk Hause and 
Sty Head Gill. 

Ascend by Rossett Gill, the verb being emphasised partly 
because the walk is generally taken the other way, partly because 
the approach to Wasdale is more effective by Esk Hause than 
by Sty Head Gill, and partly and chiefly because the track 
is the most execrable and execrated place to go down I have 
ever met. It is not even dangerous. It is merely a collection 
of loose stones, averaging between the size of your fist and your 
head, all edges and angles. As a variation there are wet and 
slippery slabs of rock, considerably studded with small stone 
pyramids, in case you should rest and be thankful somewhat 
suddenly. 

Before starting to scramble equipment must be considered. 
Up to the present ordinary country walking costume will do. 
For scrambling one requires longer nails in the boots, and a 
stick with a metal point may be taken or not, according to the 
work contemplated. If it is likely to be severe, one finds quite 
enough for one’s hands to do without filling them with sticks. 
Alpenstocks are very useful under certain conditions in the 
management of qualified persons. Otherwise they are generally 
an encumbrance. On the Buttermere side of Honister Crag is 
a white cross. A girl was killed there. The place looks inno- 
cent enough, and it is difficult to ascertain exactly how the 
accident occurred—these things happen so quickly. All, how- 
ever, agree in attributing it to the agency of an alpenstock. 

To return to equipment. A good lunch is essential—hard 
work requires substantial feeding—also a pocket pistol, with a 
cup, to avoid colds. Colds are frequent at the lakes in summer, 
and the hotter the weather the more numerous the colds. 
This seeming paradox is easy of explanation. The heated 
pedestrian, striding over inhospitable fells, far from the blissful 
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abodes of alcohol and aérated water, suddenly discovers that 
he has developed a thirst it would be criminal to sell for less 
than a £5 note. Now, thirst, when it can be satisfied, is one of 
the greatest boons of providence to suffering humanity. Here 


DEEP GHYLL, FIRST PITCH. SCAWFELL 


the means of quenching it are handy, the pellucid pool of an 
ice-cold gill, Down goes the unwary pedestrian, and has a 
good, conscientious drink with his mouth, and an entirely 
involuntary one with his eyes, nose and ears. The result is a 
glorious cold in his head. 

Helvellyn is a good mountain to begin scrambling on, 
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though to the climber it presents little attraction. There is 
not much rock on the Edges, and what there is is rotten. 
Walk or drive to Wythburn, walk to the cairn on the summit, 
go down Swirrell Edge, round the Red Tarn, up Striding Edge, 
finishing with that detestable frog’s climb, two feet back for 
every three up, among the loose stones, and so home wd 
Thirlspot. In spite of its climbing disabilities, we will not quit 
Helvellyn so easily. It has been with us since our schooldays. 
We all know that ‘in the spring of 1805 a young gentleman of 
talents, and of a most amiable disposition’—his name was 
Gough—‘ perished by losing his way on the mountain Hel- 
vellyn,’ and that his remains were faithfully guarded by his 
dog. The English of this passage is rather curious, consider- 
ing that the accident took place on Striding Edge. One might 
as well say, ‘A celebrated funambulist perished by losing his 
way on the tight-rope.’ 

Neither Wordsworth nor Scott is at his best in the 
poems on this incident. Wordsworth, however, was always 
accurate ; Scott at the lakes was not so happy. Most people 
know that the scene of Arthur’s adventure in ‘The Bridal of 
Triermain’ and of De Vaux’s subsequent exploits lies in the 
Vale of St. John, not far from Helvellyn. The tale is romantic 
enough, but that is no reason for Scott saying that the Saddle- 
back is more poetically known as Glaramara. He means 
Blencathra; Glaramara is miles away from the Saddleback, 
on the south side of Langstrath. 

Glaramara for some reason is generally neglected. Coombe 
Ghyll is, of course, known to climbers, but the average man 
leaves the hill alone. Yet it commands fine views, and there is 
some fair scrambling over towards Allen Crags. It avenges 
this neglect by bringing off a little score of its own almost 
every fine day. 

The tourist, on reaching the top of Honister Pass, having 
been bundled out of the coach at the foot and made to walk, 
sees before him a craggy summit on the sky line, the most 
conspicuous object in the landscape. Somehow it always 
happens some one sooner or later says ‘That’s Scawfell!’ 
Every one repeats it, until some one clinches the matter by 
saying ‘ That’s Scafell!’ emphasising the difference in pronun- 
ciation with the air of a man whose mountaineering experience 
began with the descent of Ararat and continued without inter- 
ruption to that day. But it isn’t ; it’s Glaramara. 

This is not a bad joke, though it must be somewhat stale, 
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but it is nothing to the sell which Blencathra is credited with 
having worked on a scientific party. A tarn on the mountain 
is reputed to be of unfathomable depth. It is also so closed in 
by precipices that it is said to reflect the stars at noon. Well, 
one day a body of experts, with boats and deep-sea instruments 
and what not, visited that tarn and found its depth to be— 
three feet. At least, that is the tale I heard. In shape Blen- 
cathra resembles a gigantic plum-pudding, one side of which 


SCAWFELL CRAGS IN WINTER 


has been roughly torn away. The broken portion affords both 
climbing and scrambling. Sharp Edge, perhaps the narrowest 
ridge in the district, is well known. 

The photograph of climbing Sharp Edge is instructive. _ It 
teaches one how not to climb. Observe the rope and the 
climbers. The rope is not primarily intended to assist in a 
game of follow-my-leader; it is an instrument for mutual 
steadiness and safety. Its proper use, which has continually 
to be adapted to the exigencies of the rocks, can only be learnt 
by experience, but the main principle is simple. It must be 
so managed that the least possible strain is incurred in the 
event of aslip ; that is to say, it must be kept as taut as possible. 

NO. LXX. VOL. XII.— Jay 2P 
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Also, No. 2 must on no account move till No. 1 has secured 
good handhold or foothold, or both, and so on throughout the 
party. Now look at the picture and conjecture what might 
happen in case of a fall. 

All the best climbs in the lake district have been so ably 


NAPES NEEDLE, GREAT GABLE 


and exhaustively dealt with by Mr. Owen Glynne Jones in his 
book on rock-climbing that it would be impertinent to do more 
than indicate certain favourite spots. Poor fellow! By his 
early and lamented death the climbing world lost one of its 
most skilful exponents. He died, as no doubt he would have 
wished, on his chosen field of battle. 
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Scawfell Crags is a great place. From the Rake’s Progress, 
a kind of rock switchback running from Lord’s Rake to the 
Mickledore Ridge, spring several admirable climbs —Moss Ghyll, 
Deep Ghyll, Collier’s Climb, &c., and last, I believe, the Keswick 


SPHINX ROCK, GREAT GABLE 


Brothers’ Climb. The Keswick brothers are most expert crags- 
men; they have overcome all British difficulties ; they have 
trodden the High Alps under foot ; they are, in fact, the kind 
of men who, if they wished to inspect Big Ben, would select 
the outside of the Clock Tower for their operations, and look 
on the overhanging clock case as a highly desirable pitch. 
Having mastered all that was known of Scawfell, they pro- 
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ceeded to seek out a little climb of their own, one, according 
to ‘Rock Climbing,’ ‘worthy of its discoverers,’ which, being 
interpreted, probably means that it offers new and unique 
opportunities for risking life and limb, calculated to fill the 
ordinary individual with hopeless terror and the cragsman with 
bliss unspeakable. 

Here is a photograph of the negotiation of the first pitch, 
Deep Ghyll. How is it done? Thus writes Mr. Jones of 
difficult bits : ‘Think of a foothold ; double it. Put your whole 
weight on it as you straighten out. Take away the hold you 
first thought of,’ and there you are. It will be observed that 
the gymnast in the photograph has secured an equally ser- 
viceable handhold, about as wide as the top joint of his 
finger. 

Then here is an account of another of the Scawfell pitches, 
which gives some idea of how it is done. ‘It became necessary 
to work out of the cave and round by the jammed stone. Just 
outside was a ledge within reach of the hands ; but to work the 
body up so as to kneel on the ledge was very awkward, the 
main trouble arising from the depressing effect of the great 
stone, which forced head and shoulders to the level of one’s feet. 
This prayerful attitude realised, I could anchor myself a little 
by looping the rope round a stone in the roof,’ and the pitch 
was mastered. Verily climbing is a pleasure strictly confined to 
those who find pleasure in it; nevertheless, once realised, even 
in a lesser degree, by a humble scrambler like myself, its fascina- 
tion is in its way unequalled. 

Climbing, as has been shown, teaches humility. It also 
gives opportunities for self-sacrifice. Mr. Jones had been stand- 
ing, stretching, and jumping, in spiked boots, on the shoulders 
of one of the Keswick brothers, but could get no forrarder. 
Whereat that brother in distress took off his cap, stuffed his 
handkerchief inside, and replaced it. Mr. Jones mounted, 
and secured a hold. It is enough to give one a headache to 
think of. 

On the other side of the Mickledore Ridge is Pike Crag, 
one of the gigantic bastions of Scawfell Pike. The account of 
one of its climbs reveals a curious phase of the cragsman’s 
mind. The leader first walked up the horizontal ledge of a 
thin crack, leaning across to the other side of the gully for 
general support on the hands, At the second step the ledge 
broke. Down came the climber, and was only saved a severe 
fall by the rope. Recovering himself, he strode across and 
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climbed directly upwards to a place of rest. His companion 
followed. 


Still they were not happy. They had only circumvented 


THE PILLAR ROCK—THE NOSE 


the difficulty, not vanquished it. The proper way to do a thing 
is, according to climbing law, the most difficult. Down they 
went again, belayed the rope round some part of the mountain 
or other, and then the leader backed up. If you want to know 
what backing up means, place your feet against one doorpost 
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and your back against the other, and wriggle up till your head 
touches the lintel. It sounds rather simpler than it is. 

Scawfell has the name of a ‘bad’ mountain, a sort of ‘bad 
man from way back.’ No one cares to be caught in a mist on 
Scawfell. It is, I believe, the only fell that has claimed as a 
victim a really first-class climber in his prime. It was on 
December 31, 1893, and the name of the unfortunate man was 
Milnes Marshall, a most skilful cragsman. He had unroped, 
and was scrambling about near Lord’s Rake to get a photograph 
of Deep Ghyll when the accident occurred. 

On the other side of Wasdale, opposite the Scawfell cluster, 
is Great Gable, a grand mountain. It has ridges, and needles, 
and cracks (notably the severe Kern Knotts Crack), and gullies, 
and chimneys, and places with improper names, suggesting 
‘facilis descensus Averni.’ It’s a great place entirely. The 
Napes Needle is the best-known feature, and there is plenty of 
scrambling on that side of the mountain. The Ennerdale face 
requires climbing. 

Great Gable is not a nice place in a mist, any more than 
Scawfell. Under these conditions, on August 10, 1882, the Rev. 
W. A. Pope walked, stumbled, or fell over the Ennerdale face. 
It is not easy to understand how the accident occurred. The 
party was a rather large one, including several ladies, but no 
one else even got into trouble, except for the confusion caused 
by the darkness. 

But the most famous climb, the pride, joy, and ambition of 
the cragsman’s heart, is the Pillar Rock. Fascinating it is, but 
also most exasperating. The unsuspecting climber, deeply 
skilled in the sport, but, alas, without local instruction, attacks 
its south face. The way to the top is easy, up one of those 
deep gullies, of course. No sooner prospected than assayed. 
After much toil he reaches the top of the gully, and then— 
there yawns before him the impracticable cleft of Jordan, with 
the unattainable Promised Land beyond. Then he says things 
unscriptural, and climbs down Pisgah. 

Scawfell Pinnacle boasts a Pisgah, Jordan, and Promised 
Land as well. The Pillar, not to be outdone, has put up a 
Shamrock in addition. This has nothing to do with Ireland : 
it is merely a colloquialism for Sham Rock, so named from its 
liability to be mistaken for the genuine Pillar. 

There are several ways up. The ‘Slab and Notch’ route 
is reputed to be the easiest and the ‘Hand Traverse’ the 
stiffest course. The Notch is one of those places where one 
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has merely to plaister oneself against the cliff with half one’s 
foot balanced on a wrinkle on the rock face, and the rest of 
the body supported by atmosphere. The ‘Hand Traverse’ 
consists—I take Mr. Jones’ account—in hanging by the hands 


SHARP EDGE, SADDLEBACK 


to a narrow ledge, taking care to keep the legs well away from 
the rock, and traversing along, as on a gymnasium ladder, for 
eight feet. Then pull yourself up, grab a ledge two feet higher, 
and traverse as before. But of course all these routes, these 
Notches, Noses, Hand Traverses, and Stomach Traverses, were 
not found out in a day; they required much patient study— 
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The photograph of the Nose 


and toil for the matter of that. 
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Two remarkable deaths have occurred in connection with 
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the Pillar (one was not actually on the rock), remarkable on 


account of the ages of the victims. 


On Good Friday 1883, a 


boy of seventeen named Walker was scrambling about with 


some companions of his own age. 


He attempted to slide down 
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to a ledge a few feet below, and, missing the foothold he expected 
to find, fell and was instantly killed. Walker’s Gully, a sharp 
indentation clearly seen on the north side, is named after him. 

The Rev. Mr. Jackson, on the other hand, was no less than 


CRAZY PINNACLE, NORTH WALES 


eighty-two. He was the father of the Pillar, and for years had 
made a practice of climbing it. On May 1, 1878, he set out 
alone and did not return. His body was found by the Pillar 
Mountain, some 400 yards from the rock itself. He must have 
fallen between 1000 and 1200 feet. 

My purpose in speaking of these accidents is to emphasise 
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the fact that our fells teach, in their humble way, the same 
lesson that the Alps reiterate with grim insistence year after 
year: namely, that mountains, unless treated with respect, will 
assuredly take toll. 

There is nothing in the least clever in breaking one’s neck, 
or even one’s arm. Over-confidence, carelessness, rashness, 
want of condition, want of experience, all these are fruitful 
causes of accident. Of course it is better to train on the spot, 
but that would sometimes curtail a short holiday unduly. Still, 
even in London, men manage to get fit for various athletic 
functions. Now, what would be thought of the individual who 
appeared, untrained and in every-day costume, to run, say, the 
quarter ? He would bring ridicule both on himself and a grand 
sport, and probably manage to damage his health permanently. 
Yet people are prone to do equally idiotic things on the Fells 
without seeing the folly—I might say the criminal folly—of their 
conduct in the least. A man must be properly equipped and 
in proper condition, and, even among experts, the party should 
not consist of fewer than three. If there is an accident one can 
stay with the injured man whilst the other goes for help. To 
attempt difficult places alone is—unwise. 

One must walk before one can scramble, and scramble before 
one can climb. The best, the only way to learn to climb, is 
to master an easy course, if possible under the tuition of a 
cragsman, before attempting a severe one. And one maxim 
cannot be too often repeated: exceptionally hard courses 
should be left to exceptional men. 

One always hesitates to write in praise of a sport in which 
there is an element of danger, in case some hot-headed young 
fellow should enthusiastically and unpreparedly take it up and 
come to grief over it. There is not the slightest reason why 
he should. On the Fells, as on the links, one can always find 
an adversary exactly suited to one’s powers. 

The winter is a favourite time for climbing. This appears 
foolhardy to some, but the foolhardiness is only apparent. 
Apart from the practice, including the use of the axe, it gives 
for snow mountains, it has several claims to consideration. 
For instance, climbing is hot work, and summer is hotter than 
winter: few will deny that. Again, water is wet: ghylls 
naturally supply it abundantly, and a mountain cascade run- 
ning down your arms and saturating your body is not pleasant. 
Of course, in winter water is colder, but on the Fells it is 
generally frozen, and does not wet you to the same extent. 
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Thirdly, stones, which in the summer maintain a precarious 
hold in the scanty soil, become in winter firmly morticed holds 
for hand or foot. Finally, that is, as far as I mean to go, the 
bottoms of gullies are often choked with snow to a considerable 


THE INACCESSIBLE PINNACLE, SKYE 


depth. Now, snowdrift is, I submit, softer to fall on than 
rock. 

One last and most valuable hint. Should you go climbing 
in the summer, take your rod with you, having previously 
announced to all whom it may or may not concern, and 
reiterated to yourself, that you are going simply for the fishing. 
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Then will the sky become cloudless, and the water will get 
low, and will clear to the proverbial gin. Angling will become 
an impossibility, and the Fells a delight. And if it does come 
on to rain, you can ‘sell’ the weather by fishing. The burns 
are full of brown trout, and the lakes contain brown and grey 
trout, char, pike, perch, and other coarse fish—and cows. I 
have never caught a cow myself, but I know a parson who 
hooked one. It broke him, however. Down the Derwent you 
can get fair salmon and white trout fishing ; Cockermouth is 
about the best centre. And then, when it clears, back to the 
Fells again, 

I should like to record my indebtedness to Mr. G. P. 
Abraham and his sons, the Keswick Brothers, for the assistance 
they have afforded me in preparing this paper, and for their 
ready courtesy in placing their wonderful photographs at my 
disposal. 
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ABOUT NAMING A HORSE 


BY P. HAMPSON 


NExT to the difficulty of buying a good horse, perhaps the 
greatest perplexity which besets the owner of steeds is the 
difficulty of providing a suitable name for his new purchase. 
A glance through the pages of the Racing Calendar reveals 
the sad straits to which the lovers of horses are reduced in 
their quest for a satisfactory system of nomenclature. It is not 
granted to every one to be able at once to light upon the one 
special name which is suitable for a particular horse. /Poe¢a 
nascitur non fit is true for others besides poets ; and a certain 
instinct or inspiration is necessary before a man may venture 
to name his steed, unless he is content to follow the vulgar 
crowd, and insult his horse by bestowing upon it a ridiculous 
or inappropriate designation. It is not given to every one to 
call a beautiful water-jumper /7/ter because he clears water. 
After a slight perusal of the afore-mentioned lists of horses 
which are now astonishing the world by their performances, an 
idea occurred to me that it might be well to form a new agency 
for the naming of nags, which would save owners a vast amount 
of trouble, and benefit the human race. Our ears would not 
be besieged by the shouting of a host of incomprehensible and 
foolish appellations, in all languages, with every variety of pro- 
nunciation. It is hard upon the vulgar folk to ask them to 
pronounce all kinds of French and Italian names. It is hateful 
to refined ears to hear classical names, ransacked from the 
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dictionary, yelled out with every conceivable kind of false 
quantity. Against all these miseries our agency would effec- 
tually guard us. I commend the idea to some enterprising 
person, and doubtless we shall see with satisfaction the speedy 
formation of a prosperous ‘ Horse-Naming Association,’ 

Some owners show much ingenuity, others a mere mechani- 
cal method of uniting together portions of the names of the sire 
and dam, whilst others are simply guided by chance, and seem 
to choose the first word which suggests itself to their not very 
vivid imaginations. We _ will give some examples of these 
methods of horse-nomenclature. 

Perhaps the simplest plan, adopted by many, is to seize 
upon the name of some notable personage, and name the colt 
after him. Immortality lies this way. To have a horse 
named after you is surely the height of ambition. Imagination 
cannot soar higher than this. Perhaps when I have established 
my famous agency, or won the Derby, or accomplished some 
other feat equally remarkable, I too may thus attain to fame. 
I should find myself in strange company. Already has J/r. 
Kruger been so honoured, and has not lived in vain. Kruger’s 
sire was, however, Holland, and his dam Wild Cat, which 
ancestry may perhaps account for the Dutch duplicity and 
playful ferociousness of his prototype. Mrs. Kruger also 
appears as VZante Kruger, the suitably named daughter of 
Forager and Psalmsinger. America’s hero, Admiral Dewey, 
has a horse named after him. Sad¢sbury and Balfour also appear 
on this scroll of fame; and Seaconsfield is not forgotten, although 
he appears as the son of Primrose League, whereas the latter 
should certainly be the offspring of the great statesman. /oe 
Chamberlain is a useful horse, and there is another Joe, /oe 
Miller, who is appropriately named as the son of Merrymaker. 
Sir Mancherjee Phownagree, M.P., has conferred his name on 
a steed which is the son of M.P., and has therefore a fitting 
ancestry. Alondin //,is the appropriately named offspring of 
Equipoise, and recalls the memory of the mighty hero of the 
tight-rope. Why the famous Roman Catholic controversialist, 
Cardinal Bellarmine, should be so immortalised is not apparent, 
unless the steed be a steeplechaser, and clears obstacles with as 
much ease as his renowned namesake did in his Désputationes 
de Controversiis Fidei. We do not know whether racing and 
painting are antagonistic; at any rate, few artists are honoured 
in the Racing Calendar, and Landseer is the only name we have 
discovered. Amongst other celebrities immortalised on the 
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Turf we find the Dake of Wellington, General Buller, ‘ Bobs, 
Prince Christian, the Duke of Fife, and Prince Albert. 

Ladies and heroines have furnished many names for steeds. 
The learned Prioress of Sopewell Nunnery, at St. Albans, Dame 
Juliana Berners, who cared more for sport than for the study 
of her breviary, and wrote the ‘Book of St. Albans’ in 1486, has 
bestowed her name on two steeds, the colt Berners being the 
offspring of Dame Juliana. Lady Ribblesdale, Lady Rothschild, 
Lady Breadalbane (an offspring of Bread Knife), and countless 
other ladies, appear on the list, including also Ladysmith. 

The use of classical names is on the decline. In a not very 
exact or careful perusal we have only discovered ten names. 
Of the gods and goddesses we have /upzter and Juno; and the 
Greek name for the King of Heaven, Zeus. A solitary Muse 
appears—Cadlliope. Hector and /ia suggest the story of the 
Trojan War. TZarguinius appears as the appropriately named 
son of Tyrant ; and Yenophon, Gdipus, and Solon complete the 
list. Solon is naturally the son of Wise Man, who is also the 
sire of Sound Knowledge. 

Of songs and singers we find a few. There is a Jexny Lind, 
also a Gay Tomtit—-who ought to be a son of Letty Lind—a 
Gaiety Girl, a Geisha Girl, and a Eugene Stratton, the worthy 
son of Merry-go-round, 

Of books and authors there are several. Esther Waters is 
the offspring of Clarissa, with whose fate she had something in 
common. Eduza Lyall has a mare named after her. The 
famous and delightful authoress is by no means a sporting 
writer, but doubtless her many books had attracted the attention 
ot the steed’s owner. If the mare should ever have a foal, 
perhaps Auight Errant would not be an inappropriate name. 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels, Zvanhoe, Kenilworth (son of Earl 
of Leicester), and Zhe Addbot have furnished names to horses. 
Dr. Nikola immortalises Guy Boothby’s favourite character. 
The Gentleman of France reminds us of Stanley Weyman, and 
Misunderstood is naturally the offspring of Florence Montgomery. 
Torfrida, the heroine of Kingsley’s delightful novel, ‘ Hereward 
the Wake,’ has bestowed her title on a steed. Artful Dodger, son 
of Oliver Twist, is a racing memorial of Dickens. 

One of the best-named horses lately running, and one that 
does credit to its name, is Mr. Wargrave’s Szweet Sounds, by 
Isinglass—Sweet Lavender. The play on the word ‘I-sing- 
lass’ is a stroke of genius in equine nomenclature. Among 
the best of recent names is Lord Stanley’s Crestfallen, by Ocean 
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Wave—Dolores. Another offspring of Ocean Wave, with 
Bella Haine for dam, is well named Belle Mer. 

No ingenuity is shown in the simple method of coupling 
together a part of the names of sire and dam, but the practice 
is common. Thus the son of Marcion and Altiora becomes 
Alt Mark ; the son of Baron Farney and Courtown is called 
Baronscourt ; and Amphion and Bellicent have an_ offspring 
named Pelamphion. Endless examples of this method of 
providing names for steeds could be given after a brief study of 
the Racing Calendar. A son of Orme and Caul is named 
Ormicaul, which is simply pitiable, and Bendorwich for a son 
of Bend Or and Corby Witch is as bad. 

The clergy are not forgotten in Turf nomenclature, for we 
find 7he Dean, who is the well-named offspring of Sky Pilot. 
Science, too, lends its aid in finding names for racehorses ; the 
Calendar tells of Argon, who is the son of Chemistry. 

Many horses are named after places. The town or village 
where the training stables are situated has furnished several 
names ; but naturally there is a limit to their store of desig- 
nations, and owners have to journey further afield. Thus, 
Tugela and Fashoda have already been appropriated. A horse 
was named after the village where I am writing, but he has 
‘gone under,’ like his late owner, and shall be nameless. 

The whole subject of equine nomenclature is full of interest. 
It cannot be called an exact science, and too many names are 
chosen haphazard, and with little care or ingenuity. I venture 
to advocate the bestowal of greater thought in providing names 
for our good friends and companions, our steeds, which would 
prevent the perpetration of so many absurdities and dreary 
and grotesque facetig in the Racing Calendars and Sportsman's 
Guides. 

Some of the best names of recent years, uniting sire and 
dam an absolute essential, that occur to recollection are: Cyrest¢- 
fallen (Ocean Wave — Dolores), Arc-en-Ciel (Blue-Green — 
Orange), Floreat Etona (Florentine—Light Blue), Zozdy (Common 
—Lonely), (Kilwarlin—Tragedy), Fast (Galopin—Dissipa- 

tion), Vzmble Ninepence (Doubloon—Leapfrog), Astern (Ocean 
Wave—tTrail), Star Chamber (Tyrant—Astrology), Peccavé (Wild 
Oats—Afterthought), Adjutant (Zealot—Drill), Beguest (Testator 
—-Festive), Drachma (Pyrzus—Bi-metallism), d’Or (Gold— 
Light of Other Days), Lohengrin (Morion—Miracle), Night Mail 
(Poste Restante—Cynthia), Penny Ugly (Common—St. Valen- 
tine), Rolling Stone (Geologist—Activity), Zrépod (Suspender— 
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Gipsy), Note (Suspender—Rondo), Glass-eye (Isinglass— 
Glare) (the filly had only one), Duck Gun (Carbine — The 
Smew), Garrison Hack (Son of a Gun—Dowerless), Manse 
(Best Man—-Scotch Agnes), Windsor Chimes (Queen’s Birthday 
—Peal of Bells), Whindush (Common—Needles), and Hoopoo 
(Marvel—Crest). 
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MODERN WICKET-KEEPERS 


BY HOME GORDON 


EVERYBODY knows the veteran spectator of cricket matches 
who assures all and sundry that the game has gone to the dogs. 
When Ranjitsinhji cuts a fast ball to the boundary, or Jessop 
drives a tempting slow into the pavilion, the captious critic 
murmurs something about a plumb wicket and remarks that 
you ought to have seen Alfred Lubbock or Robert Carpenter. 
When Lockwood dismisses a batsman with a beauty, or Rhodes 
sends back the opposing ‘crack,’ the supporter of the good old 
times talks of Tarrant and Willsher. He is also fond of telling 
you that the fielding is not what it was in his young days. 
Only in wicket-keeping will the most crusty votary of antiquity 
allow that modern cricket has advanced. Make as much 
allowance as you choose for improved turf, the fact will remain 
that to-day there are more fine stumpers in first-class cricket 
than ever before, albeit we have no Blackham. 

In most ways 1878 may be regarded as the date of the 
beginning of modern cricket, coinciding as it does with the 
visit of the first Australian team. That season marked the 
introduction to English spectators of Mr. McCarthy Blackham, 
the greatest wicket-keeper of all. When praise is given to the 
magnificence of the old Australian attack—such a quintet 
as Messrs. Spofforth, Palmer, Giffen, Garrett, and Boyle was 
unsurpassed—it must be remembered that the presence of such 
a wicket-keeper as Mr. Blackham had much to do with their 
success; for they had the confidence that no matter what 
change of pitch or pace might be tried, he was always to be 
depended upon. It was he who finally dismissed the long-stop 
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from the cricket-field, though he was not the first who had 
dispensed with that stumper’s assistant. His judgment was 
especially acute in deciding when to stand close to the wicket 
and when to be a yard or two behind. Often in the middle of 
_an over he would change his position, and the system of com- 
munication he kept up with the bowlers generally escaped the 
notice of the batsman, doomed to fall a victim. Mr. Blackham 
had almost as much to say to the demoralisation of opponents 
as the ‘Demon Bowler’ himself. Tour after tour he showed 
the same consummate mastery in his department, though his 
gnarled and deformed hands bore testimony to the cruel 
punishment they had received. Perhaps his finest feat in 
England was in the return match with the Gentlemen at the 
Oval on June 28, 1884. The amateurs needed about fifty 
to win with three wickets to fall, but Mr. Blackham stumped 
Lord Harris, Mr. W. E. Roller and Mr. Stanley Christopherson 
in four overs, thus finishing the game. The ball with which he 
whipped off the bails of the Surrey cricketer’s wicket was said 
by Mr. A. C. Bannerman to be the fastest he ever saw Mr. F. R. 
Spofforth deliver. 

It is curious to recall that when the first team was sent 
over in 1878, Australians believed Mr. W. L. Murdoch to be 
almost as good a wicket-keeper as Mr. Blackham. In 1882, 
the burly Mr. A. H. Jarvis fairly divided the stumping honours 
with the famous Victorian. Again in 1886, his nimbleness was 
astounding. Indeed the rapidity with which he would whisk 
round the stumps to receive a ball which had been cut behind 
the wicket was quite acrobatic. Turning to more recent tours, 
the mantle of Mr. Blackham fell on Mr. J. J. Kelly, who was 
absolutely modelled on him, and by temperament was of the 
same dogged type. At first he hardly impressed spectators 
with his ability, but he did an enormous amount of work in 
highly respectable fashion. Standing back to the express 
deliveries of Mr. E. Jones he dropped some catches, yet his 
record was creditable and he never tried to attract attention. 

Wicket-keeping has been termed the only branch of cricket 
on which the statistic fiend has found nothing to base calcula- 
tions. To remove this unjust assertion, I have carefully 
compiled the following table, which records the form behind 
the sticks of every one who in first-class cricket since 1878 has 
sent back one hundred opponents. Of course, the years are 
quite delusive, because whilst the professionals played regularly 
the amateurs in some cases only participated in one or two 
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matches, therefore it is for the former that the column has 
been made. 


Years in | 
First-class | S ad. Caught. Total. 
| Matches. | 


Mordecai Sherwin (Notts) . 515 697 
David Hunter (Yorkshire) . : | 455 655 
Henry Wood (Surrey) . 472 573 
The late Richard Pilling | 
(Lancashire) . | 339 516 
H. R. Butt (Sussex) | 366 505 
J. H. Board (Gloucestershire) 339 451 
A. A. Lilley (Warwickshire) . 289 305 
Mr. Gregor MacGregor (Cam- 
bridge and Middlesex) ; 279 355 
Charles Smith (Lancashire) . 239 329 
Mr. J. McCarthy Blackham 
(Victoria) . I 0 
The late J. Hunter (Work. 
shire) . 187 292 
‘Henry Phillips (Sussex) 182 
William Storer (Derby me) 230 277 
F. H. Huish (Kent) . 227 262 
T. M. Russell (Essex) . ‘ 184 251 
J. P. Whiteside (Leicester- 
shire) . 186 
Mr. Manley & Kemp (Oxford 
and Kent) . 148 
Mr. A. E, Newton (Oxford | 
| and Somersetshire) . 181 
| Mr. J. A. Bush (Gloucester- 
| shire) . 
| Edward Pooley (Surrey) 
Mr. A. T. Kemble (Lanca- 
shire) 
Hon. Alfred Ly ttelton (Cam- 
bridge and Middlesex) 
Mr. H. Phillipson (Oxford 
and Middlesex) . ai 


239 


221 


Two deductions can ee made at once from these huni 
The first is that given even moderate luck David Hunter, who 
is thirty-nine years old but remarkably young for his age, 
should easily obtain the record for dismissing most cricketers 
in first-class matches, unless the marvellous way in which Huish 
snaps batsmen behind the sticks should bring him rapidly up 
the list. The other deduction is that with better wickets and 
more scientifically steady batting, fewer cricketers are now 
stumped than was formerly the case. The figures of Pooley 
(only since 1878) and Pilling, as compared with those of Storer 
and Lilley, will furnish obvious instances of this change of 
proportion, 
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Figures, however, do not entirely represent form, especially 
as the fashion of huddling up the twelfth line of the score as 
extras prevents any analysis of byes and leg-byes. Form tells 
more behind the wicket, as affecting the way in which a bats- 
man treats bowling, than most people believe. A noted judge 
of the game delivered this dictum to me: ‘In English cricket 
at their best take Pilling, Sherwin, Lilley, Storer, and, perhaps, 


THE HON, ALFRED LYTTELTON 


Hunter, with Alfred Lyttelton, MacGregor, Tylecote and Martyn, 
and below them draw the line. It may be arbitrary, and some 
may seem to tread close on their heels. But it is a pretty fair 
category for the absolutely A1 class.’ 

Mr. Alfred Lyttelton was the first wicket-keeper ever chosen 
to represent England. Whilst immeasurably a better bat than 
any one else available in 1880, he was also quite worthy of 
selection for his skill in his own department. An enthusiastic 
cricketer, who kept his hands particularly near the bails and 
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seldom drew back from the fastest balls—recollect how he took 
Mr. Hugh Rotherham’s deliveries in Gentlemen v. Players, 
1881—the ease with which he manipulated all sorts of bowling 
was delightful. Perhaps he was at his best with the crafty 
balls of Mr. P. H. Morton, but at all times he was brilliant. 
More than once he wore a hard straw hat whilst keeping wickei, 
but of course never on a windy day. Not until Mr. Gregor 
MacGregor went up to Cambridge from Uppingham did a greater 
amateur arise. 

Of Mr. Gregor MacGregor as a stumper it is impossible to 
speak too highly. It is true he has his days. Against the 
Australians at Leyton for Cambridge Past and Present he was 
not at his best, whilst at the Antipodes Mr. Phillipson was con- 
sidered his superior, and last year his form on occasions was 
below his own standard. But these details are hardly blemishes 
on such splendid performances as those so frequently and 
unobtrusively accomplished by the Scotchman. His exceptional 
quietness is deceptive, for when once he is after the ball his 
alertness seems that of a cat pouncing on a mouse. Judgment 
and good humour, combined with the technical mastery of his 
department, have helped to make him so admirable. It is 
generally supposed that his catching of F. H. Sugg off Mr. C. 
]. Kortright in Gentlemen v. Players, in 1893, was the finest 
thing of the kind ever seen at Lord’s, for despite the pace it 
was taken rather less than half-stump high. The way in 
which match after match he stood up to the formidable 
deliveries of Mr. S. M. J. Woods in Cambridge days, when balls 
were known to go clean over his head, really put the seal on 
his great reputation. 

The career of Mr. Henry Martyn has been so brief that it may 
seem invidious to place him immediately after the two amateurs 
who have again and again been our national wicket-keepers. 
Yet the position must be considered well-earned. Coming from 
Exeter Grammar School, not getting his ‘blue’ until his third 
year, nor having yet qualified for a first-class county, his oppor- 
tunities have been lamentably few. But since Mr. MacGregor 
no such wicket-keeper has been seen in the University match. 
On the leg-side he is amazingly sure, and his style is a model 
of neatness. In first-class cricket he has altogether only played 
in seventeen matches, in which he has dismissed forty-four 
batsmen, stumping twenty-eight and catching sixteen. But to- 
day it would be difficult to name his superior, and he narrowly 
missed getting a century against Cambridge by clean hard 
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hitting. In estimating his figures it must be borne in mind that 
both seasons his cricket has concluded when others were often 
playing themselves into form, and his performance against the 
Players in allowing only thirteen byes in a total of 502, with 
Messrs. Kortright, Jessop, Woods, and Ernest Smith bowling, is 


MR. GREGOR MACGREGOR 


very fine. To-day the skill of Mr. E. F. S. Tylecote is only 2 
memory, but in the early eighties, when he played for Kent 
after deserting Bedfordshire, he had an enviable reputation for 
nerve in standing up to the fastest bowling. One of Mr. 
Stoddart’s last team told me that at the Melbourne Club a 
member recalled his feat in December 1882, of stumping 
A, C. Bannerman off a fast leg ball sent down by Mr. C, F. H. 
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Leslie. He was also a free, formidable bat, who seventeen 
times represented the Gentlemen, making 107 in 1883, besides 
100 in 1882 for Kent v. Australians in the Canterbury Week. 

Pilling must be rated as the best professional stumper 
of our era, though he died ten years ago at the age of thirty- 
five, from the effects of a chill caught at a football match. 
His style was the perfection of neatness and rapidity without 
the least unnecessary show. From the time that he suc- 
ceeded Mr. E. Jackson in 1877 until he gave up the gloves he 
had no compeer in the North. Nor was his batting alto- 
gether despicable, for he once made 78 v. Somersetshire. and 
with Briggs he added 173 for the last wicket of Lancashire 
v. Surrey at Liverpool in 1885, which was the record until 
passed by Mr. R. W. Nicholls and Roche at Lord’s in 1899. 
Pilling may be regarded as the earliest instance of a cricketer 
who never entirely recovered from a colonial tour. The last 
twenty years is strewn with such shattered wrecks. Mordecai 
Sherwin, so long popular with the crowd, has now entered the 
slender ranks of capable umpires. It is a general error to 
suppose he was one of the cricketers unearthed during the 
famous ‘ Notts’ row’ of 1881, for he had been seen in the 
county ranks five years before. Of course, he played for the 
gallery, occasionally laying himself out to get a laugh from the 
spectators, but he kept attentively to his work, and his cheery 
good-humour often helped a side suffering from a prolongea 
spell of fielding. Sherwin resembled Pinder in physique, but 
his great bulk never made him slow on his feet. 

Lilley is of course the England wicket-keeper of to-day, 
though he has resisted every effort to tempt him to make a trip 
to Australia. Considering the curious uniformity of Warwick- 
shire bowling, the ability with which he receives every form of 
delivery in big matches is the more remarkable. No wicket- 
keeper has ever moved so little, for his length of reach enables 
Lilley to gather balls which other men would have to leap for. 
Still it must be pointed out that he always stands back to 
express deliveries. The casual spectator is not so much 
impressed with him as with Storer, but the soundness of the 
Birmingham man remains unsurpassed to-day. He is alsoa 
most finished bat, though as a rule he is painfully slow. One 
of the earliest of the modern wicket-keepers to take off his pads 
and go on as a regular change bowler he has latterly in great 
measure desisted from this. On the other hand, last season 
Storer for the most part gave up the gloves to Berwick and 
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became a regular bowler for Derbyshire. This fine wicket- 
keeper is the opposite in many respects to Lilley, for he is 
excitable, restless, and apt to grow weary when things go wrong. 
His first feat of importance has rarely been surpassed. For 
M.C.C. wv. Australians, at Lord’s, in 1893, he caught four, stumped 
one, and did not give an extra in an innings of 179, with Mr. 
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Kortright ‘ bowling like greased lightning,’ and Shacklock also 
doing well. Since then he has done big things behind the 
sticks, whilst he has shown himself one of the most dogged 
bats in England, his ‘pulls’ when in the mood being brought 
off with singular certainty. 

Hunter has enjoyed a curious experience. For ten years 
he was regularly playing for Scarborough and as good a 
wicket-keeper as to-day, when his brother Joseph Hunter was 
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the satisfactory county stumper. On the death of the latter, 
David Hunter filled the place in excellent fashion. Though he 
has had good understudies in Bairstow and Earnshaw he has 
rarely given up the gloves. Indeed, few wicket-keepers have 
ever shown greater power of resisting pain. Like all the other 
Yorkshiremen he made his fifty last season in county cricket, 
and he is as tough and as wary a stumper as can be found. 
Henry Wood has at last retired after fifteen years’ service as 
Surrey’s successor to Pooley. He gradually trained on in his 
own province until he was chosen to represent England in 
1888. With hands easily knocked up, and eyes which never 
recovered the glare of the sun at the Cape in 1889, his 
vicissitudes have been many, and had Marshall been a better 
performer Wood would have gladly resigned some years before. 
His duties must have often caused him great physical pain, and 
his shortness of stature was an additional handicap at a post 
where reach is so valuable. 

The run of county wicket-keepers in contemporary cricket 
presents a high average. Board is first-class, especially since 
he has passed from the jurisdiction of Dr. W. G. Grace to that 
of Mr. G. L. Jessop, whose deliveries he takes with great pluck. 
At the same time his trick of running after balls on the leg- 
side and leaving point to go to the wicket is not commendable, 
though excusable owing to his eagerness. Allusion has already 
been made to the way in which Huish snaps catches at the 
wicket. Nothing at all like his average per innings can be 
shown, and yet his reputation suffers from a perhaps unfair 
conviction that he unduly misses putting down the bails. 
Whether if his hands were a little lower for fast bowling he 
would not be quite excellent may be advanced as a friendly 
suggestion. Straw may be dismissed with the comment that 
after the fine cricket of the Fosters his safe and steady wicket- 
keeping is the most attractive feature of Worcestershire cricket. 
Butt is really one of the soundest men behind the sticks in 
England, and his ability is enhanced by the weakness of the 
Sussex attack, so that his prolonged sojourns in the field are 
creditably free from symptoms of either fatigue or annoyance. 
When he was going to Brighton for the Colts’ match, one of the 
aged locals in his own town said to him, ‘What be the use of 
thee going to try for the county? Thee’ll be bowled sure, and 
no dacent bat’ll let the like of you serve him out backstopping.’ 
The village oracle was of course incorrect, but the tale is worth 
recording to emphasise the fact of the frequent lack of success 
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a county cricketer has on his own village green. Shacklock, 
in the height of his success, told me that in 1892 he ‘ never had 
such a tonking as when I went home. They just drove my 
best balls to the ropes as fast as I pitched them on the darned 
middle stump.’ Of course this is partly due to familiarity with 
the methods of the bowler as they have been gradually developing, 
and partially because the most ardent county player involuntarily 
relaxes a little of his systematic efforts whilst trying half uncon- 
sciously to play to the local gallery. 

Some wicket-keepers are made not born. Such a one is 
Russell, the able Essex man, who never kept wicket until he had 
attained his majority, and then carefully trained himself to be 
as trustworthy in that position as he is formidable as a bat. He 
belongs to the small number of professional wicket-keepers who 
have scored centuries for their counties. There are not many 
besides Lilley and Storer. Those who may be mentioned are 
the veteran Henry Phillips, whose prime for Sussex dates back 
to the later seventies, when he used to take Lillywhite and 
Fillery better than he subsequently shaped to Juniper. His 
century against the Australians at Brighton in July 1884 made 
some stir, though his opponents were weary after the Test 
defeat at the Oval. He hit a seven, with fifteen fours, and his 
partnership with Mr. G. N. Wyatt yielded 182 runs. Pooley, 
who in his earlier days was quite an aggressive bat, though he 
later lost his power for making runs, obtained a century for 
Players v. Gentlemen of the South in 1871. Board played 
with great spirit for 214 in three and a half hours against 
Somersetshire last year. Davenport, the Cheshire stumper, who 
was much better as a bat than in the other position, made 158 
for M.C,C. and Ground v. Derbyshire, but his vigorous score 
was compiled when the county was not first-class. 

Lancashire at present employ a syndicate of professional 
wicket-keepers, of which Charles Smith is the best. None, 
however, is the equal of Mr. A. T. Kemble, who to-day is cap- 
tain of the Manchester Club, and for some years was a most 
able county stumper. In Whiteside Leicestershire have an 
efficient and most unassuming comptroller of a position by no 
means a sinecure when Woodcock is sending down those fast 
deliveries he learnt from the baseball champions at Staten 
Island. Notts are none too fortunate in other respects, but in 
falling back on Carlin the executive probably only consider 
they are employing a temporary stop-gap at the wicket. With 
an allusion to the sound work done by Henty in the olden times 
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for Kent, the roll of regular professional wicket-keepers has been 
finished. 

Reverting to amateurs, perhaps the most brilliant not yet 
mentioned is Mr. H. Phillipson. ‘Punch’ brought up to New 
College a reputation unparalleled at Eton since the time of 
Mr. C. T. Studd, and he at once sprang into the front rank of 
cricketers. He was an exceedingly fine wicket-keeper, who kept 
his hands close to the stumps just below the level of the bails. 
Unlike some others he was a sound judge of the game, and in 
the year when he was captain met with bad luck in having 
to deal with such a weak side. As a bat he was a redoubtable 
hitter, but abnormally reckless, gradually abandoning all the 
defensive tactics he had so finely displayed in the match against 
Harrow in 1885. His extraordinary hitting at Chiswick Park 
when with Mr. K. J. Key he added 340 will always be his best 
performance ; but it must be borne in mind that hay-fever and 
ill-health at times told against him, though his stumping was 
wonderfully good. In Australia he did remarkably well, espe- 
cially after the failure of Mr. L. H. Gay, and his feats there 
astonished those accustomed to watch Mr. Blackham. But the 
light generally so trying to Englishmen suited his sight, and 
enabled him to take Richardson’s deliveries with a safety which 
approached infallibility. Mr. L.H.Gay has enjoyed a strangely 
varied cricket career. He was one of that batch of brilliant 
cricketers which suddenly emerged from Brighton College. At 
Cambridge he showed himself a first-rate wicket-keeper and a 
valuable hitter, but for Somersetshire he was never so satis- 
factory. He did not ‘come off’ as the English wicket-keeper 
for Mr. Stoddart’s team. 

Somersetshire have always had a fine crop of wicket-keepers. 
In the days before the joint efforts of Sir Spencer Ponsonby 
Fane and Mr. H. T. Hewitt brought the county up to first-class 
rank Mr. F. T. Welman was extremely efficient. This gentle- 
man, who was at one time in the Papal Guard, was rather weak 
against fast bowling, but for all purposes was above the county 
standard of his period. Mr. A. E. Newton, an admirable wicket- 
keeper, has for years done capital work, which ought to have 
been more frequently recognised by his inclusion in some repre- 
sentative eleven. In rapidity with his left hand he is difficult to 
match, and his nerves are always steady. When in Australia 
with Mr. Vernon’s team his batting reached a higher level than 
ever in England, but he gave up the post behind the sticks to 
Mr. M. P. Bowden. ‘There is a touch of eccentricity about the 
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cricket of the Rev. A. P. Wickham, but he is undeniably an 
admirable wicket-keeper, and woe to the batsman who is foolish 
enough to think he can afford to take liberties. 

Mr. M. C. Kemp enjoyed a distinguished career as a wicket- 
keeper. From Harrow, when in 1880 he was the best school 
cricketer of the year except Mr. C. F. H. Leslie, he went up to 
Hertford College and did valuable service for the dark blue 
team, as well as for Kent, in the ranks of which county he played 
whenever able until the appearance of Huish. As a batsman, 
though good against slow bowling, he was always too im- 
patient to play himself in against fast deliveries, and latterly 
was generally dismissed by a shooter. Behind the wickets he 
was unusually keen as well as quick on his feet, and his 
vexatious habit of breaking the wicket when there was no pos- 
sibility of an appeal to the umpire was less noticeable after he 
went down from Oxford. 

The late Prince Christian Victor had a high repute at 
Wellington, but owing to the presence of Mr. Phillipson had no 
chance of a trial at Oxford. In army matches his form, both 
as batsman and wicket-keeper, was distinctly above the level of 
service cricket. 

Some University wicket-keepers not yet considered must 
obtain inclusion in any exhaustive survey. Mr. W. H. Brain, a 
Cliftonian and younger brother of a singularly unlucky batsman, 
was very good, but owing to his poor performances as a bat, 
and the tremendous amount of stumping talent available when 
he was up at Oxford, his merits were unduly disregarded. Mr. 
R. W. Fox, a Wellingtonian, came very near front rank, and has 
occasionally appeared for Sussex since he went down, But more 
undivided attention to the progress of the game is needed to 
make him absolutely efficient, and the stress of army life will 
afford scant opportunities to train on. Finer than all these, indeed 
one of the best wicket-keepers of his time, was Mr. R. P. Lewis. 
Unfortunately the extreme tenderness of his hands seriously 
interfered with his cricket, for it was impossible to say at what 
moment he might be incapacitated. As a batsman his attempts 
to make runs caused general amusement, but in spite of crude- 
ness he managed to-stick in whilst Dr. W. G. Grace converted 
a tie into a victory by one wicket for the Gentlemen over the 
Players at the Oval in 1896. It may be mentioned that last 
season the Oxford reserve wicket-keeper enjoyed the unique 
distinction of playing for the Gentlemen at the Oval without 
being chosen for the University match, though in residence, 
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In achieving this Mr. A. B. Reynolds comes close to the luck of 
Mr. V. F. S. Crawford, who actually made his début in first- 
class cricket by going in first for the Gentlemen v. Players at 
Hastings. 

Of Cambridge wicket-keepers not yet discussed by far the 
best is the old Westminster boy, Mr. E. H. Bray, Probably 
no one ever took the fierce deliveries of Mr. G. L. Jessop with 
more ease, and his form was enhanced by the fact that he is a 
capital batsman, who plays a lively game. Whilst Messrs. 
W. G. Druce and T. L. Taylor both enjoyed respectable 
reputations as wicket-keepers, their real claim to University 
distinction rested on their great ability as batsmen. A sound 
stumper, who faded from good cricket directly he took his 
degree, was Mr. L. Orford, who shaped admirably in this 
department and reflected credit on his fine school coach, 
H. H. Stephenson. A sad fate befell Mr. Hone, one of the 
Irish family who have done so much for the game in the sister 
isle. He kept wicket in efficient fashion for Cambridge in 1881, 
and died in the autumn of the same year from the effects of a 
dose of carbolic acid given to him in mistake for a black 
draught. Within a month also expired Mr. Bissett Halliwell 
who, in the early seventies, used to stand up pluckily to every 
kind of bowling, and owing to his steady form for Middlesex 
was on several occasions invited to represent the Gentlemen. 

Some allusion must be made to good wicket-keepers whose 
appearances in first-class cricket have been transitory. The 
principal of these is Mr. G. A. B. Leatham, who played for the 
Gentlemen at Lord’s in 1882, and showed consistent form for 
the Yorkshire Gentlemen when they were in their prime as a 
formidable club. Sir Kenneth Burrowes one season helped 
Middlesex when that county were in straits. For London 
County Council Club last year reappeared Mr. R. B. Brooks, 
who on an important encounter of Surrey v. Notts took the 
gloves with excellent credit. Mr. F. Fielding and Mr. E, 
Malden might both have developed into excellent wicket-keepers 
had pressure of business allowed them to play. When the 
exigencies of the Service release Captain Charles he has 
shown marked ability, though he loses quickness by crouching 
so much when taking balls returned from the deep field. 

There still remain four wicket-keepers of very differing 
calibre to be dealt with. To-day the most promising young 
cricketer is Mr. W. P. Robertson. He is modelled on Mr. 
MacGregor and is the best understudy of the great Scotchman. 
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The Hampshire captain, Mr. Charles Robson, is a most hard- 
working cricketer, and when he can get no one else he keeps 
wicket for the county himself, with a rare contempt for knocks 
and a good tempér which triumphs over the adversities of his 
luckless side.’ At one time Mr. C. W. Wright donned the 
gloves with regularity, and he enjoys the distinction of having 
been chosen to represent the Gentlemen both for this depart- 
ment and also for his batting when Mr. E. F. S. Tylecote was 
playing. But as a matter of fact this good-humoured sports- 
man will probably agree that behind the sticks he was not so 
successful as with the willow. Poor West was a _ luckless 
wicket-keeper. He came out, good willing fellow, as a very 
moderate bowler and as a hard hitter. In the absolute dearth 
of what might almost be termed ‘back-stoppers,’ Messrs. 
Walker and Webbe pressed him into the service. It is no dis- 
paragement to say that he missed more than he caught, for he 
would confess it himself. But his name must be recorded, as 
he occupied a thankless post in some sort of fashion for a long 
while. It may be added that the orginal appearance of Sir 
Timothy O’Brien, when making centuries for Kensington Park 
Club, was as a Middlesex wicket-keeper. He received no second 
trial and ceased to keep when he went up to Oxford. 

The names of those who have put on the gloves at a pinch 
are legion ; still, a few may be referred to in concluding this 
paper. Of late years, ‘W. G.’ himself has only kept wicket 
once, and when he came into the pavilion observed ‘It is not 
my job!’ On the other hand, Diver is a most capable under- 
study to Lilley, and might easily have become a regular wicket- 
keeper at a pinch. That ‘handy man of the cricket-field,’ 
Captain E. G. Wynyard, will keep wicket just as he will stand 
in any position, bowl lobs or overhand, and bat admirably. He 
is the only soldier who has represented England in a test match. 
During Cheltenham week one year I saw Mr. H. V. Page 
in a condition of mild martyrdom, doing his best in the un- 
wonted post of stumper. Mr. W. W. Read donned pads again 
and again for Surrey, though the bowlers of the county never 
appreciated his appearance in the capacity. Mr. A. J. Webbe 
was at one time quite respectable in a post which he did not 
much like. Possibly the very worst wicket-keeper ever repre- 
senting a side in the University match was that fine and for- 
nidable hitter, Mr. W. H. Fowler. Mr. L. C. H. Palairet, with 
scrupulous care of his own hands, once or twice helped Somerset- 
shire in a sudden emergency. ‘Tunnicliffe has performed the 
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same kind office for Yorkshire, whilst in smaller cricket it is 
probably accurate to conclude that at some time every pro- 
minent player has been put behind the sticks. But between 
occupying the position, and being rated ‘Ar’ in the capacity, 
lies a great gap. Whilst we have a plethora of bats and a lack 
of good fast bowlers, we have to-day an unprecedented number 
of able wicket-keepers. 
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FIELD TRIALS FOR RETRIEVERS AND 
SPANIELS 


BY LEO PARSEY 


FROM a shooting man’s point of view the utility of field trials 
for retrievers and spaniels is open to question, owing chiefly to 
the unavoidable difficulties in the way of securing trials similar 
in character to the ordinary work for which these dogs are 
generally used. In the case of pointers and setters, field trials 
may be of advantage, as the work of these breeds is partly of a 
mechanical nature, and at any rate they create an interest in a 
class of dogs that is in danger of entirely losing popularity 
owing to the changed conditions under which sport is now 
carried on. Even when point shooting, few men would, for 
choice, shoot over field-trial winners, especially in a confined 
country where the fields are small or on a bad scenting day 
in hot weather. The noise made by these fast ranging dogs in 
rushing through a heavy crop of roots when the foliage is dry 
and crisp is sufficient to put every bird immediately on the 
alert, and it is only a steady, well trained and experienced 
animal that has the sense to moderate his pace and to take 
every possible advantage, even of the slightest breath of wind, 
in working to birds. 

The ordinary work of the modern retriever is of a totally 
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different character, and performed under conditions more trying 
to the steadiness of the dog than have hitherto been obtainable 
at field trials. The temperament, intelligence, conformation 
and scenting powers can to a certain extent be judged, but 
these are not the only qualities required from a thoroughly 
broken dog. 

At field trials the dogs engaged have no opportunity of 
giving proof of their steadiness under heavy fire, nor have they 
the chance of showing their perseverance and nose on winged 
birds where ground game is plentiful. Many of the dogs do 
not even see a bird fall to the shot, and only in exceptional 
cases have they the chance of testing their abilities in finding 
and retrieving a runner. Then, too, the excitement and 
jealousy of uther dogs at a big shoot or heavy partridge or 
grouse drive is entirely absent, and the energy and stamina of 
the dog cannot be effectually tested. In grouse driving early 
in the season, when the bags are heavy and the weather hot, 
many well broken dogs will pick up a few birds at the end 
of the first drive, but simply decline to work afterwards with 
any degree of keenness, and only seek for the dead in a half- 
hearted manner. Possibly this may be due to a great extent 
to the fashion that has sprung up of late years for the wavy- 
coated variety which, as the breeders say, ‘ require no breaking,’ 
and which certainly are as a rule far more easily kept under 
control than the old type of curly-coated dog. Rightly or 
wrongly, it is the opinion of many of the older keepers that the 
modern retriever lacks the dash and perseverance, and is 
neither so well able to stand a long day, nor so quick on 
runners, as the old-fashioned variety, which, despite his being 
somewhat headstrong, was at least keen enough at his work 
even though he occasionally needed a slip at a hot corner. 

Most men who have had experience with dogs are aware 
that a young retriever will at times make the most ridiculous 
mistakes, and at a big shoot completely lose his head with the 
excitement of the heavy firing and the sight of birds falling in 
all directions. 

The only tests to which retrievers are subjected at field 
trials are of a simple and elementary nature : they must be free 
from chase, able to retrieve game in good style, capable of finding 
a dead bird, with, in rare instances, an opportunity of showing 
their scenting powers on a runner. In very few cases can 
an estimate be formed of the working abilities of the dogs under 
ordinary circumstances, nor is the opportunity afforded of seeing 
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the manner in which they are able to puzzle out the line of an 
old cock pheasant that has only been pinioned ; this being one 
of the most severe tests to which a dog can be subjected, as it 
tries not only the nose, but also the intelligence, of the animal. 
I saw an instance of this only recently, when a cock pheasant 
that was pinioned fell in thick turnips where ground game also 
was plentiful. The two dogs with the guns could make nothing 
of it; they could only follow the line to the hedge, where they 
appeared completely at fault. One of the keepers was then 
called up, and putting his dog, a curly-coated, small-sized 
retriever, on the line, the dog puzzled it out to the hedgerow, 
but after taking it a few yards down he checked, then, using his 
brains, cast back, and again recovered the line, as the wily old 
cock had doubled sharp back, took it on to the far hedge, 
through this and down a narrow belt of undergrowth and then 
along a dry road, for fully a hundred yards, until he marked 
the bird under a thicket of brambles by the roadside. Rushing 
round this he seized a favourable chance, dashed in and brought 
back the bird, still alive, at a gallop and put it into the hands 
of his master. This dog, however, always needed a slip at a big 
shoot. 

Granted that the work for which retrievers are now required 
is to lie at heel during a drive, or go with the guns when walking 
up partridges without taking any notice of ground game, and at 
the same time to be absolutely steady and quiet at a hot 
_ corner during a big rise of pheasants, the tasks given at field 
trials are not of a nature on which a true estimate of the 
dog’s working capabilities can be based with any degree of 
accuracy. 

If the retriever is required solely as a ‘single-handed dog,’ 
an approximate opinion could be formed of his suitability for 
the purpose, but even then a bad scenting day may give an 
erroneous idea of the dog’s work. 

Then, too, when worked singly or in braces, by their 
owners or trainers, they are sure to show to better advantage 
than during an ordinary day’s shooting. Frequently a dog is 
seen with a keeper when walking up birds that to the casual 
observer appears to be perfectly steady; that neither runs in to 
shot nor attempts to chase fur; but it must not be forgotten 
that the man keeps his eye on the dog in order to check at 
once the slightest inclination to break in, and the movement of 
his foot or the lifting of his stick warns the dog that he is being 
constantly watched. 
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If, however, the man had a gun and was obliged to pay 
more attention to the shooting than to the work of his retriever, 
it would possibly be found that the dog would take the chance 
of slipping away after a hare that broke back or, if another dog 
rushed in to shot, he also would probably follow the bad 
example. 

It would almost appear that when a dog is broken from his 
natural instinct of chasing, his spirit is also to a certain extent 
broken, and he becomes somewhat ‘cowed,’ as one never, or 
very rarely, sees a no-slip dog so keen at work as one that at a 
big shoot needs a slip or lead to prevent him from breaking 
in. Possibly the no-slip dog is afraid of working too keenly 
for fear of making a mistake, which he knows from previous 
experience will entail a severe punishment. The best working 
dogs are those that are most frequently in the company of their 
master, as they learn to know his wishes and become far more 
intelligent than an animal that spends the greater part of his 
existence in a kennel where he has no opportunity of learning 
anything, but even under the most favourable circumstances a 
retriever cannot be termed thoroughly broken until he has had 
two seasons’ work. So much depends on the knowledge which 
cannot be taught, and that only comes from experience. | 

The mere fact that a young dog will retrieve tenderly, be 
steady when taken out alone, and be able sometimes, in good 
scenting weather, to puzzle out the line of a runner, must not be 
taken as conclusive evidence that he may with safety be taken 
to a big shoot. 

Where large bags are made, and where numbers of rabbits 
are killed in the open, retrievers are seen occasionally that are 
as steady as a rock and do not offer to chase, but when put on 
the line of a winged bird they frequently will only follow a 
certain distance in a half-hearted kind of way, and when 
they do retrieve their game they bring it up in a very slow 
manner. 

The same remarks apply to the field trials for spaniels, which 
are equally useless from a practical point of view, and which 
afford but a slight idea of the dog’s capabilities under normal 
conditions. When the work of the spaniels is confined for the 
most part to hunting within range in small coverts or in hedge- 
rows, and where the dog is also wanted to retrieve, the trials 
may give some idea of the value of the animal for this particular 
purpose ; but if the dog is intended to be used for walking up 
partridges, or for work on the moors, the trials are of little value, 
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as spaniels, even more than retrievers, are inclined to be jealous 
and keen in chasing fur. 

For pheasant shooting under the modern fancy for big 
bags spaniels are too small to be of real value, as they cannot 
carry a pheasant easily, and in the case of winged birds soon 
get into the habit of being hard-mouthed, finding from expe- 
rience that a dead pheasant gives far less trouble than one that 
is struggling for liberty. On grouse moors, too, they are too 
short in the leg to move about quickly in long heather, and 
being so near the ground I think their scenting powers are 
injuriously affected by the pollen from the blossoming heather 
early in the season. 

The type of spaniel that finds favour in the show ring is 
practically useless for work in high roots or thick undergrowth, 
and the sooner the short-legged, long-bodied animals are super- 
seded by the old-fashioned style of spaniel, of which the Sussex 
was probably the best example, the better it will be in the 
interests of sport. Field trials may possibly grow in favour with 
a certain class of advertising dog-dealers and quasi-keepers who 
will probably make a practice of sending their dogs for the sole 
purpose of selling at an enhanced, and too often fictitious, value, 
but the conditions under which the trials at these meetings take 
place must, of necessity, afford but a mere approximation of the 
value of the dog for work under less artificial circumstances. 

If those most interested in improving the breed of working 
retrievers and spaniels could arrange for the trials to take place 
at a big shoot under normal conditions, where a big bag of 
game was killed, and where the work of the dogs could be seen 
to more advantage, a criterion of their real value could be 
formed, but until this is done the performances of dogs at field 
trials will carry but little weight with shooting men. 


A MORE OR LESS HAPPY FAMILY 


BY W. H. HUDSON 


UNDOUBTEDLY the three commonest water-birds found in 
inland waters throughout England are the coot, moor-hen, and 
dabchick, or little grebe ; and, on account of their abundance 
and general distribution, they are almost as familiar to most 
persons as our domestic birds. Even in the metropolis one 
cannot well walk through any park or open space, where there 
is a sheet of ornamental water, without casually seeing one or 
all three of them. Yet one does not grow tired of seeing or 
of watching them, as we do of noting the actions of other 
species that inhabit the same places—duck and teal and swans 
and geese, and many other water and waterside birds. And 
the reason of this—what a funny reason it is! It is because 
these three common birds, members of two orders which the 
modern scientific zoologist has set down as among the lowest, 
and therefore most stupid, of the feathered inhabitants of the 
globe, do actually exhibit a quicker intelligence and a far greater 
variety in their actions and habits, than those which are 
accounted superior ! 

The coot is not so abundant as the other two, and is less 
varied in colour and less lively in his motions, and consequently 
attracts us less. The moor-hen is the most attractive and the 
commonest: a mere collection, or a selection, of the entertaining 
anecdotes that have been printed about this one bird would fill 
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But I am not now going over that old 


a good-sized volume. 
ground. 

It happened that the last ten weeks of the late summer of 
1900 were spent by me in a small cottage standing by itself in 
a sequestered spot on the edge of the Itchen Valley ; and the 
beautiful swift little river, in all its many channels, and reedy 
marshes, and fish-ponds, and backwaters, from its source a 
few miles above Alresford to Southampton Water, was every- 
where inhabited by these three birds. From the cottage 
windows, or from the lawn outside, I looked upon the main 
current of the river, not fifty yards away; and there were the 
birds always in sight ; and when I was not looking at them I 
could hear them. Without paying particular attention to these 
birds, since I was mainly occupied in watching for, and listening 
to, other less familiar sights and sounds, their presence in the 
river was a constant source of interest and amusement. 

At one spot, where the stream made a slight bend, the 
floating water-weeds brought down by the current were con- 
stantly being caught by a few scattered bulrushes growing a few 
feet from the edge ; the arrested weeds formed a minute group 
of islets, and on these convenient little refuges and resting- 
places in the waterway a dozen or more of the birds could be 
seen at any time. The old coots would stand on the floating 
weeds and preen and preen their plumage by the hour. They 
were like mermaids combing out their locks, and had the clear 
stream for a mirror. The dull brown white-breasted young 
coots, now fully grown, would meanwhile swim about picking 
up their own food. The moor-hens were with them, preening 
and feeding, and one had its nest there. It was a very big 
conspicuous nest, built up on a bunch of floating weeds, and 
formed, when the bird was sitting on its eggs, a pretty and 
curious object ; for every day fresh bright-green sedge leaves 
were plucked and woven round it, and on that high bright-green 
nest, as on a throne, the bird sat, and when I went near the 
edge of the water she (or he) would flirt her tail to display the 
snowy-white under feathers, and nod her head, and stand up as 
if to display her pretty green legs so as to let me see and 
admire all her colours; and finally, not being at all shy, she 
would settle quietly down again. 

The little grebes, too, had chosen that spot to build on. 
Poor things ! how they worked and sat, and built and sat again, 
all the summer long. And all along the river it was the same 
thing—the grebes industriously making their nests and trying 
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ever so hard to hatch their eggs ; and then at intervals of a few 
days the ruthless water-keeper would come by with his long 
fatal pole, to dash their hopes. For whenever he saw a sus- 
picious-looking bunch of dead floating weeds which might be a 
grebe’s nest, down would come the end of the pole on it, and the 
eggs would be spilt out of the wet bed and rolled down by the 
swift water to the sea. And then the birds would cheerfully set 
to work again at the very same spot: but it was never easy to 
tell which bunch of wet weeds their eggs were hidden in. 
Watching with a glass at a little distance, I knew when the hen 
was sitting on her eggs, but if any person approached she would 
hastily pull the wet weeds from the edge over them and slip 
into the water, diving and going away to some distance. While 
the female sat the male was always busy, diving and catching 
little fishes ; he would dive down in one spot and suddenly pop 
up a couple of yards away, right among the coots and moor- 
hens. This Jack-in-the-box action on his part never upset their 
nerves. They took not the slightest notice of him, and were 
altogether a more or less happy family, all very tolerant of each 
other’s little eccentricities. 

The little grebe fished for himself and for his sitting mate ; 
he never seemed so happy and proud as when he was swimming 
to her, patiently sitting on her wet nest, with a little silvery fish 
in his beak. He also fished for old decaying weeds, which he 
fetched up from the bottom to add to the nest. Whenever he 
popped up among or near the other birds with an old rag of a 
weed in his beak, one or two of the grown-up coots would try 
to take it from him ; and seeing them gaining on him he would 
dive down to come up in another place, still clinging to the old 
rag half a yard long ; and again the chase would be renewed, 
and again he would dive; until at last, after many narrow 
escapes and much strategy, the nest would be gained, and the 
sitting bird would take the weed from him and draw it up and 
tuck it round her, pleased with his devotedness and at the 
sight of his triumph over the coots. As a rule, after giving her 
something—a little fish or a wet weed to pull up and make 
herself comfortable with—they would join their voices in that 
long trilling cry of theirs, like a metallic, musical-sounding 
policeman’s rattle. 

It was not in a mere frolicsome spirit that the young coots 
hunted the dabchick with his weed, but rather, I imagine, 
because the white succulent parts of the stems of plants growing 
in the water is their favourite food; they are accustomed to 
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have it dived for by their parents and brought up to them ; 
and they never appear to get enough to satisfy them; and 
when they are big, and their parents refuse to slave for them, 
they seem to want to make the little grebes their fishers for 
succulent stems. 

Late in the summer of 1899 I witnessed a very pretty little 
bird comedy at the Pen Ponds, in Richmond Park, which 
seemed to throw a strong light on the inner or domestic life of 
the coot. For a space of twenty minutes I watched an old 
coot industriously diving and bringing up the white parts of the 
stems of the Limnanth, or water-crocus, as I prefer to call it. 
Why should we go on calling this beautiful water-flower 
Limnanthemum nymphoides, or Limnanth for short, when we 
can find an English name for water crow’s-foot, or any other 
British wild flower? The old bird was attended by a full- 
grown young one, which she was feeding, and the unfailing 
diligence and quickness of the parent were as wonderful to see 
as the gluttonous disposition of its offspring. The old coot 
dived at least three times every minute, and each time came 
up with a clean white stem, the thickness of a stout clay pipe- 
stem, and cut the proper length—about three to four inches. 
This the young bird would take and instantly swallow ; but 
before it was well down his throat the old bird would be gone 
for another. I was with a friend, and we wondered when its 
cormorant-devouring appetite would be appeased, and how its 
maw could contain so much food, and we compared it to a 
hungry Italian greedily sucking down macaroni. 

While this was going on a second young bird had been on 
the old nest on the little island in the lake, quietly dozing ; and 
at length this one got off his dozing-place and swam out to 
where the weed-fishing and feeding were in progress. As he 
came up, the old coot rose with a white stem in her beak, and 
the new-comer pushed forward to take it ; but the other thrust 
himself before him, and, snatching the stem from his parent’s 
beak, swallowed it himself. The old coot remained perfectly 
motionless for a space of about four seconds, looking fixedly at 
the greedy one who had been gorging for twenty minutes yet 
refused to give place to the other. Then very suddenly, and 
with incredible fury, she dashed at and began hunting it over 
the pond. In vain he rose up and flew over the water, beating 
the surface with his feet ; in vain he dived ; again and again she 
overtook and dealt him the most savage blows with her sharp 
beak, until, her anger thoroughly appeased and the punishment 
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completed, she swam back to the second bird, waiting at the 
same spot for her return, and began once more diving for white 
stems of the water-crocus. 

Never again, we exclaimed, would the greedy young bird 
behave in the unmannerly way which had brought so terrible a 
castigation upon him! The coot is certainly a good mother 
who does not spoil her child by sparing the rod. 

And this is the bird which our comparative anatomists, after 
pulling it to pieces, tell us is a small-brained unintelligent crea- 
ture, and which Drayton, who, being a poet, ought to have 
known better, described as ‘a formal brainless ass’ ! 

To come back to the Itchen birds. The little group, or 
happy family, I have described was but one of the many groups 
of the same kind existing all along the river ; and these separate 
groups, though at a distance from each other, and not exactly 
on visiting terms, each being jealous of its own stretch of water, 
yet kept up a sort of neighbourly intercourse in their own way. 
Single cries were heard at all times from different points ; but 
once or two or three times in the day a cry of a coot or a moor- 
hen would be responded to by a bird at a distance; then another 
would take it up at a more distant point, and another still, until 
cries answering cries would be heard all along the stream. At 
such times the voice of the skulking water-rail would be audible 
too, but whether this excessively secretive bird had any social 
relation with the others beyond joining in the general greeting 
and outcry I could not discover. Thus, all these separate little 
groups, composed of three different species, were like the 
members of one tribe or people broken up into families ; and 
altogether it seemed that their lines had fallen to them in 
pleasant places, although it cannot be said that the placid 
current of their existence was never troubled. 

I know not what happened to disturb them, but sometimes 
all at once cries were heard which were unmistakably emitted 
in anger, and sounds of splashing and struggling among the 
bulrushes ; and the rushes would be swayed about this way and 
that, and birds would appear in hot pursuit of one another over 
the water; and then, just when one was in the midst of 
wondering what all this fury in their cooty breasts could be 
about, lo! it would all be over, and the little grebe would be 
busy catching his silvery fishes ; and the moor-hen, pleased as 
ever at her own prettiness, nodding and prinking and flirting 
her feathers ; and the coot, as usual, mermaid-like, combing out 
her slate-coloured tresses, 
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We have seen that of these three species the little grebe was 
not so happy as the others owing to his taste for little fishes being 
offensive to the fish-breeder and preserver. When I first saw 
how this river was watched over by the water-keepers, I came 
to the conclusion that very few or no dabchicks would succeed 
in hatching any young. And none were hatched until August, 
and then to my surprise I heard at one point the small plaintive 

eep-pecp of the young birds crying to be fed. One little grebe, 

more cunning or more fortunate than the others, had at last 
succeeded in bringing off her young; and once out of their 
shells they were safe. But by-and-by the little duckling-like 
sound was heard at another point, and then at another; and 
this continued in September, until, by the middle of that month, 
you could walk miles along the river, and before you left the 
sound of one little brood hungrily crying to be fed behind you 
the little peep-peep of another brood would begin to be heard in 
advance of you. 

Often enough it is ‘dogged as does it’ in bird as well as in 
human affairs, and never had birds more deserved to succeed 
than these dogged little grebes. I doubt if a single pair failed 
to bring out at least a couple of young by the end of 
September. And at that date you could see young birds 
apparently just out of the shell, while those that had been 
hatched in August were full grown. 

About the habits of the little grebe, as about those of the 
moor-hen, many curious and entertaining things have been 
written, but what amused me most in these birds, when I 
watched them in late September on the Itchen, was the skilful 
way in which the parent bird taught her grown-up young ones 
to fish. At an early period the fishes given to the downy young 
are very small, and are always well bruised in the beak before 
the young bird is allowed to take it, however eager he may be 
to seize it. Afterwards, when the young are more grown, the 
size of the fishes is increased, and they are less and _less 
bruised, although always killed. Finally, the young has to be 
taught to catch for himself ; and at first he does not appear to 
have any aptitude for such a task, or any desire to acquire it. 
He is tormented with hunger, and all he knows is that his parent 
can catch fish for him, and his only desire is that she shall go 
on catching them as fast as he can swallow them. And she 
catches him a fish, and gives it to him, but, oh mockery, it 
was not really dead this time, and instantly falls into the water _ 
and is lost! Not hopelessly lost, however, for down she goes 
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like lightning and comes up in ten seconds with it again. And 
he takes and drops it again, and looks stupid, and again she 
recovers and gives it to him. How many hundreds of times, 
how many thousands of times, I wonder, must this lesson be 
repeated before the young grebe finds out how to keep and to 
kill? Yet that is after all only the beginning of his education. 
The main thing is that he must be taught to dive after the fishes 
he lets fall, and he does not appear to have any inclination to 
do such a thing. A small, quite dead, fish must be given to 
him carelessly, so that it shall fall, and he must be taught to 
pick up a fallen morsel from the surface ; but from that first 
simple act to the swift plunge and long chase after and capture 
of uninjured vigorous fishes what an immense distance there is ! 
But it is probably the case that, after the first reluctance of the 
young bird has been overcome and a habit of diving after 
escaped fishes acquired, he makes exceedingly rapid progress. 
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FOX-HUNTING IN THE HIGHLANDS 


BY D. L. CAMERON 


@ FOX-HUNTING in the Highlands is a very different thing from 
fox-hunting in England. Among the mountains it is not a 
sport, but a stern necessity, for the amount of damage done to 
the sheep farmers’ stock is enormous. In the lambing season 
their depredations are particularly annoying. 

One way of dealing with foxes is to organise a systematic 
drive, with keepers at all the passes and shepherds as beaters. 
That works well enough where there are plenty of men, but on 
the ordinary sheep farm it is impossible. They have lost, too, 
the art by which, if a writer of an old description of Scotland 
published in 1603 is to be believed, they used ‘ to prevent their 
(the foxes’) malice and to preserve the poultry... .Every house 
nourishes a young fox, and then killing the same they mix the 
flesh thereof among such meat as they give to the fowls and 
other little beastial ; and by this means as many of the cattle 
as eat thereof are safely preserved from the dangers of the fox 
by the space of almost two months after, so that they may 
wander where they will, for the fox smelling the flesh of their 
fellows yet in their crops will in no ways meddle with them, 
but eschew and know such a one, although it were among a 
hundred others.’ The fox in those days must have had a fine 
amount of scrupulosity, different indeed from his descendant 
nowadays. It must have been a pretty sight to see these 
shepherds going forth with their wallets full of fox-meat to feed 
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the ‘little beastial.’ Perhaps, if lambs were only brought ug 
on such a diet they might in time pursue and kill the foxes fol 
themselves. An even prettier sight, must have been to seg 
the guileless agriculturist feeding the credulous writer wit 
such scraps of knowledge as he judged convenient for him. | 
This way of dealing with the pest being unhappily faller 
into disuse, and the fox being, as a rule, too cunning to pu 
foot near a trap or to taste poisone 
bait, it is necessary to hunt him dow: 
in his den among the hills and shoo 
him wherever he can be found. 1 
does not sound quite the correc 
thing, but what else is there for it} 
You cannot, without winged horses 
hunt the beast in the orthodox way 
and the hill foxes transported to the 

low country never thrive. 

The shepherds know the holes 
and caves where the foxes breed, and 
during the winter and spring these 
are all systematically visited. Two 

A CELEBRATED HUNTER neighbouring farmers, perhaps, ma 
join forces with the gamekeeper repre- 

senting the shooting tenant. They will be attended on their 
visitation by ten or twelve little terriers of all sorts, upon whom 
the real burden of the work falls. These dogs are a very 
mixed lot, not much to look at maybe, but keen on their 
work for all that. Curiously, you will hardly ever find either 
fox-terrier or fox-hound among them. The latter is too big 
to squirm into the holes where the fox lurks, and the former 
is said to be too tender about the paws for rough hill work. 
Dandie-dinmonts there are, of all colours, real Skye terriers, — 
not the corpulent creature of the shows, tousy as an unshaven 
poodle—-smooth English terriers, Irish terriers, black Scotch 
terriers. And a hideous row they unite in raising. Each 
man’s dogs regard every other man’s dogs with an attitude 
expressive in every bristling hair of hatred, contempt, and 
defiance. Presently the lot are stoned or kicked into scornful 
toleration of each other, and the party moves off. Up the 
steep hillside they go, at a steady pace, that gets rapidly over 
the ground. These men are used to hill-work all their days, 
and, perhaps, some of them could fulfil the old test of a good 
shepherd, that requires among other hard matters that he 
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should be able to climb a hill at top speed with a spoonful 
of dry meal in his mouth. Try it and see how it feels. 

At last they come to a cairn known in other years as an 
abode of foxes. Now, the peculiar smell of a fox is perceptible 
even to the human nose, and the dogs with their more sensitive 
sense of smell, are wild with excitement. The cairn itself is a 
ruckle of stones with a narrow opening that goes back no one can 
say how far into the hillside. In go the dogs (or some of them) 
eagerly, determinedly, and the sound of furious barking comes 
faintly from far within. It is interesting to notice the different 
behaviour of the dogs. Some have rushed in joyously, as the 
heroes of Finn went down to battle, and they are not to be 
seen, but there are others plainly visible. Here is one old 
stager ; he was the first in; but, see, he has let all the rest squeeze 
past, and there is his fat body barely inside, but what a noise he 
is making! There is a young terrier delirious with excitement, 
going through a whole pantomime of parlour tricks, but not 
venturing in at all. The last glimpse of the dandie-dinmont, of 
the prize strain, showed him making swiftly for home, terrified 
by the first whiff of fox that reached his delicate nostrils. 
Surely there is still another dog somewhere? Ah! there 
she is, in that clump of bracken, quietly sleeping at a safe 
distance from the uproar. The dogs we do not see, the real 
workers, seem to enjoy themselves amazingly, and even the 
oldest dogs seem to find it hard to give up the excitement of the 
thing. One elderly dog I know of, even when her teeth were 
worn to mere stumps, insisted on joining in as long as she could 
keep up with the hunt, and when advancing years brought 
stiffened joints that forbade this, she would sit on a hillock and 
howl a lament after the departing hunters. Even after the most 
terrible injuries a dog will recover and be eager for the fray in 
a few days. Sometimes the poor little beasts have to be carried 
home terribly mauled, but it is astonishing how rapidly even 
ghastly-looking wounds heal up. Fresh butter is the only 
medicament used, and the patient licks that off promptly, so 
whether the healing results from it or the curative power 
reputed to be in the dog’s own tongue, is hard to tell. I 
remember one terrier carried home a frightful mass of blood 
and mud, scarce breathing as it seemed. Even his master, a 
man accustomed to such sights, thought the poor beast had* 
fought its last fight. It was too ill even to look at its usual 
supper of porridge, but being offered a piece of mutton revived 
sufficiently to eat it up, and then managed to wag its tail feebly. 
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Next morning it was going about as usual; within a day or two 
it had fought with and beaten another larger dog; within a 
week it had been after foxes again and brought home a few 
more honourable scars. Truly dogs delight to bark and bite, 
at least some dogs do. 

But we have wandered from the cairn, where the dogs are 
still barking loudly. It is a great trial of patience to stand on 
the bleak hillside while a piercing wind is blowing, and wait for 
things to happen. You must stand, gun in hand ready to fire 
the instant the fox bolts, for be sure, if ever you look away for a 
moment, that moment will be the one chosen by the fox, and you 
will not see much of the beast. The terriers have no chance 
in the open, and though they may follow for some distance, they 
soon come back looking reproachfully at you. Sometimes you 
may have to wait for an hour or more ere the dogs get the beast 
to move, and then perhaps your fingers are so numbed by the 
bitter wind that you miss the shot badly. The chances are by 
no means so much against the fox asthey seem. Or, as I have 
known it happen, the dogs manage to persuade some beast out 
into the open, but it is not a fox at all, but a harmless badger. 
This is rare, for even a human nose can distinguish the character- 
istic aroma, and it is not often that a badger will bolt. He 
prefers sitting tight, and he can use his teeth most effectually too. 
Or the dogs, not finding the enemy at home, fall out among them- 
selves. I remember waiting outside a hole with an unmistakably 
foxy smell while two ill-tempered little beasts fought inside. 
There was a terrific noise, and for all we knew, the pack might 
be engaging a whole clan of foxes inside. In the heat of the 
fight, however, the two incautiously rolled out into the open, still 
with their teeth fixed in each other. The rest seem to have made 
a ring for the combatants in their subterranean battlefield, and 
seemingly they had enjoyed the fun immensely. 

So cairn after cairn is searched. Some are empty, out of 
others the fox cannot be coaxed, a few perhaps deliver up a 
fox. You may get two or three foxes in a day, but you must 
travel many a weary mile to do so much. On the other hand 
you may cross the seven bens and the seven glens, and the seven 
mountain moors of the stories without ever seeing a fox. 

There are long night watches, too, sometimes undertaken on 
the off chance of a shot at the fox as he comes home to his 
cairn in the gray dawning. But the amateur is rarely enthusi- 
astic enough for that. The man whose substance is being eaten 
up by foxes, however, will spend the whole day tramping the 
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hill, lie out at night, and in the morning start another hard 
day’s work quite as a matter of course. It is cold, dreary work; 
how bitterly cold even April nights are, a thousand feet or two 
up the hillside, few realise who have not felt them. The wind is 
bitter, and it is never still. Yet the old hands, wrapped up in 
their plaids, sleep comfortably enough in the lee of some great 
rock, and they seem always to waken at the right moment. To 
sleep on the hard rocky ground, with a biting wind blowing, is 
beyond the power of most, and for them the night passes slowly 
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enough. One must not smoke, for the smell of tobacco is rather 
too plain a warning to the fox. Many an old tale is told in low 
whispering tones by these watchers huddled together beneath 
their sheltering rock. It is an ideal time for tales of the weird. 
A ghost story told in town at midday is one thing ; told here in 
the midst of the mysterious night it is something far different. 
Oh, but the wind is cold and the night drags heavily on! 
The stories are all told now, and there is nothing to do but wait 
silently for the dawn. Yonder in the farmhouse far below is 
the tiny gleam from the lamp set there to cheer us in the dark- 
ness. Cheer us! Why, the sight makes some of us miscall 
ourselves for several kinds of fools, to be hunkering here in the 
NO. LXX. VOL, XIIl.—MMay 1901 2s 
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cold, while down there there are warm fires and comfortable 
beds, and meat and drink. But the dawn is coming now— 
slowly, imperceptibly, it is coming. There is a gradual lighten- 
ing all round, and far below one can descry the outline of the 
great sea loch. Perhaps with the dawn there may come a wind 
from that same sea loch, bringing with it a damp chilling mist 
that wraps round everything and narrows the circle of vision to 
a few yards. In that case our labour is vain, and we may go 
home with such patience as we may have left over. Even if the 
weather keeps clear, the dull uncertain light, the numbness that 
comes from the cramped position during the night, and the cold, 
all make the odds rather in favour of the fox. After all, he is 
but a small mark, on the huge empty expanse of the hillside, 
and it takes a practised eye to notice him at all as he steals 
quietly to his den. - He gives little time for deliberation of aim, 
and in a moment it is evident whether our night of watching 
has been in vain or not. Even to miss is, on the whole, less 
annoying than never to see the fox at all, and that may happen, 
for he is likely more wide awake than you are, and if he sees 
you first his departure is unobtrusive and swift. 

In spite of every effort to keep them down, foxes are steadily 
increasing in some districts. This is owing to the vast tracts 
under deer, where they breed in peace. In some forests they 
are trapped and shot as systematically as on the sheep farms, 
but as a rule they are left very much to themselves. It is 
certainly disheartening for the sheep farmer to do his best to 
kill off the foxes on his own ground, and then to have his lambs 
killed by foxes wandering in from the neighbouring deer forests, 
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THE OLDEST LIVING CRICKETER 


BY H. JENNER-FUST III 


THE oldest living cricketer—first-class cricketer, that is—is my 
grandfather, Mr. Herbert Jenner-Fust, LL.D., of Hill Court, 
Falfield, Gloucestershire. 
Born on February 23, 
1806, when George III. 
was king, he is now ninety- 
five years of age, and the 
unhappy death of our be- 
loved Queen has enabled 
him to see five monarchs 
reign. 

As a cricketer he was 
known as Herbert Jenner, 
the Fust was an addition 
of much later date. His 
father, Sir Herbert Jenner, 
a judge of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury in 
the early days of the last 
century, assumed the name 
in addition to his own in 
1841, when he took the 
present family seat, under 
the will of his kinsman Sir John Fust, Bart. ; and my grand- 
father added it in 1864. 


MR. HERBERT JENNER-FUST AT THE AGE OF 72 
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Herbert Jenner’s first public appearance was for Eton 
against Harrow at Lords in 1822. In this match he was not 
a conspicuous success, the total number of his runs in the two 
innings amounting to only two. He captained Cambridge in 
the first inter-University match in 1827, and here his efforts 
were rewarded with a much larger measure of success, as, in 
addition to making forty-seven runs out of a total of ninety-two 
put together by the Cantabs, he succeeded in taking five of the 
Oxonian’s wickets. The match is sufficiently historic to justify 
the reproduction of the score in full. 


OXFORD v. CAMBRIDGE. 
(Played at Lords, fune 4, 1827.) 


OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE. 


Charles Wordsworth, b Jenner 8 H. Webb, b Wordsworth 
A. E. Knatchbull, c Romilly . 43 — Kingdon, b Wordsworth 
—Ellis,b Jenner . . a2 Herbert Jenner, c Bird . 4 
J. Papillon, run out . , - 42 E. H. Pickering, b Wordsworth 
E. Pole, b Jenner . J. Dolphin, b Bayley 
R. Price, b Horsman Romilly, b Wordsworth 
— Bayley, b Kingdon — Freer, b Wordsworth 
—Bird,b Jenner . — Templeton, 1un out 
— Deane, b Jenner . : ae W. G. Cooksley, b Wordeworth 
— Pilkington, not out. . 52 E. Handley, b Wordsworth 
E. Lewis, b Horsman . E. Horsman, not out 


258 
(Unjfinished.) 


N 


Of this match he is the only survivor, Bishop Wordsworth, 
the last but himself, having died in 1892. 

That his abilities were recugnised by his contemporaries is 
evident, for in 1833, at the early age of twenty-seven, he was 
elected President of the M.C.C._ It should be said in explana- 
tion that in those days the chairmanship was a reward of merit 
at cricket, and not, as it is now, a purely ornamental position. 

Herbert Jenner as a cricketer was a thoroughly all round 
man. As a ‘wielder of the willow’ he was second to few, and 
his bowling, of course underhand, was very destructive. But 
his real forte lay in keeping wicket, and it was behind the sticks 
that he made his name, being probably the finest keeper of his 
day. Keeping wicket in those days was a very different thing 
from what it isnow. Zhen a wicket-keeper simply kept wicket, 
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and did not, as now, have to act as a longstop as well. Conse- 
quently he was enabled to take risks in the way of stumping off 
leg balls that no keeper nowadays would dream of taking, in 
case he should give away byes. The present day unfortunate, 
having no one behind him, has to make it his first care to save 
byes by stopping the ball at all costs—taking a wicket is quite 
a secondary consideration. To make sure of stopping the ball 
he must jump in front of it; this takes his eye off it, and 
consequently, a fine piece of stumping off a fast leg ball is very 
seldom seen. If the keeper could afford to stand still and use 
his hands only, taking the risk of the ball going to the 
boundary, many more wickets would be got in this way. 
Moreover, unless a chance of stumping offered itself, the ball 
was often allowed to pass, and thus the keeper’s fingers were 
greatly saved. I have more than once heard my grandfather 
say, ‘Don’t get in your longstop’s way, give him a chance.’ 

Jenner did not plant himself close behind the stumps in an 
immovable position as is the present custom. He stood easily 
a yard or so behind the wicket, and only moved up if he saw 
his opportunity. He always kept without pads or gloves, and 
has often laughed at me for what he is pleased to call my 
effeminacy in this respect. That curse of wicket-keepers— 
soft hands—makes it necessary for me to wear two pairs of 
inside gloves in addition to the regulation pair. My grand- 
father is, I hope and believe, ignorant of the existence of those 
inside gloves—he is quite sufficiently down on gloves at all— 
and I am afraid when he reads these lines his scorn for my 
methods will only be equalled by his contempt for the ludicrous 
inadequacy of the English language when one is wishful to 
express himself strongly, but in a gentlemanly manner withal ! 
Lest it should be thought that he had to face bowling slower 
than the modern expresses, he tells the following tale, for the 
truth of which, though he is not in the habit of drawing the 
long-bow, I will zot be responsible : 

‘I was keeping wicket,’ he says, ‘and a lightning bowler, 
“ Brown of Brighton,” was on. He bowled a ball which droke 
the bat, the batsman’s leg, and the middle and leg stumps, 
whizzed past me, went through a coat held in front of it by the 
longstop, killed a dog, and finally disappeared through a stout 
oak paling !’! 

1 It is hardly necessary to say that this story must be taken cum grano 


salis. What actually happened was this. A ball bowled in practice by 
Brown went through a coat and killed a dog. Inasmuch, however, as the 
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There is reason to believe that this was one of the occasions 
when my grandfather acted up to his maxim of géving the long- 
stop a chance ! 

Though admiration for the good old days at the expense of 
the present is the prerogative of old age, it must not be thought 
that my grandfather is one of those who have ‘naught but 
praise for the good old days, and naught but blame for the 
new,’ for this is by no means the case. At the same time it is 
not altogether surprising that a cricketer of his great age should 
have a certain contempt for some features of the modern game. 
He maintains, and many who read this article will agree with 
him, though it must be confessed the remedy is not easy, that 
the billiard-table wickets must be thanked for the present 
mammoth scores, and therefore, for so many unfinished 
matches, and says that the beauty of the game in his day 
was the splendid uncertainty of it. One ball, he will tell you, 
would come on perfectly true, the next would go over your 
head into the longstop’s hands, and a third would apparently 
disappear underground where it pitched, to only appear again 
at the bottom of your stumps. His contempt for the batsman 
who guards his wicket with his legs is a thing to wonder at, 
and 1 shall never forget his delight some years ago when 
W. Gunn, I think it was, was bowled by an off break which he 
never attempted to play with his bat—a delight which, I am 
bound to say, I heartily shared. He would like to see the 
l.b.w. rule altered, and made to read as follows: 

‘The batsman shall be out if with any part of his person 
he stop the ball which, in the opinion of the umpire, would 
have hit the wicket’—no matter where it pitched. He thinks 
this would at any rate help to reduce the tall scoring, and 
many will agree with him. After all, the man who keeps up 
his wicket by means of his legs is but a poor sportsman. 

I have been bowled to by him in practice and, moreover, 
bowled out, a fact of which I am very proud. His bowling, to 
my eyes, was a fast medium underhand jerk—in his prime it is 
hardly necessary to say that he did ot jerk. This recalls a 
good story. A certain umpire thought his delivery doubtful, and 
made up his mind to no-ball him. My grandfather got wind of 
this, and laid his plans accordingly. The umpire appeared : 

‘Morning, Mr. Jenner, which end do you bowI, sir?’ 
famous Alfred Mynn was one of the bowlers to whom my grandfather kept 


wicket, it is unnecessary to further emphasise his pluck in keeping without 
pads or gloves. 
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‘Morning—this end,’ upon which the umpire took his 
stand. Jenner examined the ground more carefully, and then 
saying that he thought the other end would suit him better, 
crossed over. The umpire remarking, ‘I do like to watch ’ee 
bowl, sir,’ followed him. Jenner again examined the ground, 
looked at the sky, tested the wind, and finally announcing his 
intention of sticking to his original end, crossed back again. 
The umpire could not in decency change again, and was 
checkmated. Nowadays he would simply have no-balled my 
grandfather from the other end. 

When captaining a side from behind the wicket, and wish- 
ing to attract a fieldsman’s attention, he always used his hands 
in preference to his voice. For he held, and surely rightly, 
that if the batsmen’s attention were attracted as well, the battle 
was half lost before it was begun. In this connection it will 
be interesting to recall what happened on one occasion when 
he was keeping wicket, and the great Fuller Pilch, perhaps the 
finest ‘Cover’ the world has seen, was in his accustomed 
place. The batsmen kept on running Pilch, and as the latter 
was too far out, always managed to get home. Time after 
time did Pilch rush in, pick up as clean as a whistle, and slam 
to the top of the wicket—not a¢ the top be it mentioned—time 
after time my grandfather’s appeal on putting down the wicket 
was met by a stentorian ‘not out. My grandfather would not 
sing out. At last he managed to attract Pilch’s attention with- 
out the batsmen’s knowledge, and moved him a couple of yards 
nearer the wicket. The very next ball was hit straight to cover, 
and the striker yelled ‘come.’ Once more Pilch dashed in, 
picked up clean, and slammed to the bails, the wicket was put 
down, and the umpire’s uplifted hand proclaimed the fact that 
an exceedingly fine piece of generalship had met with its due 
reward. Nowadays Pilch would have been called to, and—the 
batsmen would not have run. 

The veteran’s last appearance was in 1880. He was then 
seventy-four years of age. He played for his own village of 
Hill against the neighbouring village of Rockhampton. Of 
this match it is recorded that he ‘bowled at one end, kept 
wicket to the other bowler, and managed. The only thing he 
did not do was to run for himself, and for this cause he was 
run out after scoring eleven by a zealous, but too eager, youth, 
who had volunteered his services. In various ways he got ten 
wickets, besides running out two. His side won by twenty-one 
runs.’ A worthy finish to a great career. 
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My grandfather’s energies as a sportsman were not confined 
to cricket. He was a capital shot. I had almost written zs, 
for it is only four years since he ceased to carrya gun. 1 
have had my eye wiped, and well wiped by him too. How 
well I remember his merry chuckle when his bird dropped ! 
Few men of twenty-six with a grandfather of ninety-five can lay 
claim to that distinction. In 1887, at the age of 81, he gaily 
proceeded to put up a record for the estate by bringing off a 
right and left at duck. I who write nearly equalled this feat 
last year out of the same pond. Having crept up at five in 
the afternoon when it was practically dark, I heard duck get 
up. Nothing was to be seen till they suddenly swung up 
against the sky line, when I pulled, and both saw and heard 
my bird fall. Running up I could find no trace of it, and, after 
searching for five minutes, made up my mind that my eyes and 
ears had deceived me, and was just going home, ‘ shuffling and 
rejecting inadequate adjectives,’ when a ‘quack quack,’ and a 
terrific commotion in the bushes fringing the pond, made me 
hurry back again. There was my bird right enough and a 
pretty dance he led me, twice round the pond and once into 
it, before | got another shot at him in the water and—nmissed. 
Then I scrambled up through the bushes, and—wmzradbile dictu 
—up got another duck right under my nose and flew against 
the sky line. Him I dropped all right, and the assistance of a 
dog and a lantern enabled me to pick up the wounded one. 
So did I get my two duck, but a right and left it was not, and 
my grandfather’s record for the estate stands, and, as far as the 
age of the holder is concerned, is likely to stand for some 
centuries ! 

His every-day life is, as it always has been, simplicity itself. 
Breakfast at nine still finds him in his place, and he is seldom 
late. Up to about four years ago he shaved daily, but then an 
illness forced him to give this up, and he has never begun it again. 
This is a matter for regret, as his mouth, sweet but firm, and 
his square, well-moulded chin were a pleasure to look upon. 
After breakfast he takes a stroll round the garden, and then 
writing, for he is an excellent correspondent, generally 
occupies his time till one o’clock luncheon. After lunch 
another stroll is usually the order of the day, this time accom- 
panied by his old spaniel Bob, who is so stiff with age, and 
be it said with overeating, that his hind legs move together 
like those of a mechanical toy. Bob duly exercised, he comes 
back to tea and the Z7zmes, which only arrives at five, and is 
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devoured till dinner at seven. At this meal he eats what 
other people do, and up to a year or two ago regularly drank 
his two glasses of old port afterwards. Now he sticks to brown 
sherry. He reads till about half-past ten and then goes to bed. 

All his faculties are retained with one exception, and his 
sight is most remarkable. The exception is his hearing. He 
is tremendously deaf, and it is necessary to speak right into his 
ear to make him hear at all. A capital raconteur himself, he 
always appreciates a good story, and his laugh on such 
occasions is good to hear. Asa young man his activity and 
energy were enormous. Four o’clock in the morning often 
found him in his garden, and for years he used to ride to London 
from Chislehurst for his daily work at Doctors Commons. Even 
now he is quite active and cares little for the weather. Often 
when a figure is seen afar in pouring rain, and the question is 
asked : ‘Who on earth is that ?’ the answer comes, ‘ Must be 
the Squire—no one else would be out in this weather!’ and 
often the answer is right. 

One day he electrified us at luncheon by suddenly dropping 
his knife and fork with a crash and bolting for the door. 1 
thought he was ill, and followed hard at his heels. He was 
out at the front door, down half a dozen steps like a flash, and 
half way across the lawn to the big gates before I got up to 
him. Laying a detaining hand on his shoulder, I tried to stop 
him, but he shook me off and ran on another ten yards to the 
gates. ‘There they go!’ he exclaimed excitedly. He had 
seen a red coat cross the low-lying ground between the house 
and the Severn, and wanted to spot the hounds! This 
incident, which happened two or three years ago, speaks well 
for his sight as well as for his activity, as the red coat in ques- 
tion was at least half a mile away. 

For a man of his age his prejudices are wonderfully few. 
One thing, however, he will not have, and that is smoking in 
the house. This is a survival of the old times when no gentle- 
man ever dreamt of smoking in the presence of ladies, and 
practically never in the house. He smokes a cigar now and 
then, but very seldom, and always retires to the seclusion of 
the shrubbery to enjoy his weed. If caught he will be almost 
apologetic, and he was once heard to say to my brother who 
is an inveterate smoker : ‘You must excuse me, you know I 
find this’ shyly holding up his cigar, ‘ occasionally necessary !’ 
On one occasion when he had been seedy and was not able to 
get out, he was asked if he wouldn’t enjoy a smoke, and at 
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once confessed it was the one thing needful to his peace. Asked 
why then in the name of fortune he didn’t have it, he coun- 
tered, effectually as he thought, with the question, ‘ Where ?’ 

‘In the house, Squire,’ said some one, ‘no one minds,’ 

‘In the house!’ was the thunderstruck reply, as he half 
rose, gasping, from his chair. The matter was hurriedly 
dropped, and has not since been referred to! 

A good landlord, and kindly to a fault, what wonder that 
the country-side almost worship him. Afropos of this there 
is a good story. A lady in a neighbouring parish was explain- 
ing to her Sunday-school class that every one had sinned in a 
greater or less degree. 

‘Except Mr. Jenner-Fust,’ came the quick retort from a 
small boy. 

‘Even Mr. Jenner-Fust,’ was the smiling rejoinder. 

‘No, he has not,’ said the child, who was now thoroughly_ 
angry, clenching his small fists and growing purple with rage. 

‘Well, perhaps,’ said the lady, somewhat alarmed at the 
storm she had unwittingly raised, ‘perhaps he was naughty 
when he was a very little boy.’ 

‘No, zever, came the passionate reply, with the certainty 
of faith. 

The lady said afterwards that, sooner than undermine his 
touching faith in the Squire, she admitted that perhaps she was 
wrong ! 

All things earthly come to an end, and this sketch must 
share the general fate. I have, I fear, said little about my 
grandfather's personal qualities, but such qualities as make a 
man lovable and endear him to those around him he has in 
abundance, and, at the Bar and elsewhere, he has given good 
proof that he possesses as well those sterner qualities which 
make for success in life. If I have not dwelt on these things, 
it is because I recognise my utter inability to do justice to the 
theme. This only will I say, and I say it most emphatically, 
to know him is to love him. Pages of eulogy could say no 
more. How proud we are of him is known to us alone, and 
I could not tell it if I would. That he may long be spared 
to enjoy an honoured old age is a wish near to the hearts of 
all who know him, as well as of all those to whom he is near 
and dear, and I can safely say to no heart more near than to 
my own. 

May he make a record score! There seems no reason why 
he should not. 
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SHOOTING THE VIRGINIAN PARTRIDGE IN v 
FLORIDA 


BY A. J. BOGER 


WITH a couple of spare months at my disposal, and in doubt 
how most pleasantly to enjoy them, I called to mind an invita- 
tion kindly given by an American friend to join him in Florida | 
on the occasion of his annual shoot. It appeared that there / 
was just convenient time to carry out the programme, and by 
cable the matter was soon settled. His business was to make 
all the arrangements and collect the dogs—-he was more or less 
on the spot, being a resident of Philadelphia—mine to get to 
New York as fast as the Campania would take me, and thence 
by the first train south to the land of quails; for quails they 
shall be called, in spite of the heading of the article. The fact 
is that the bird is, strictly speaking, the Virginian partridge, and 
has nothing to do with the quail that we see at home or those 
that come from the continent ; but as he is invariably spoken of 
as a quail, we will so dub him for the sake of simplicity. 

My host came aboard the train with the two dogs and his 
own tackle on the way through Georgia, where he was then 
staying, and we travelled on together till the selected spot was 
reached. Bingo and Lee, a pointer and setter respectively, 
were as fine a looking couple as anybody could wish for, and I 
well remember thinking at the time that if their prowess in the 
field was to equal their good looks, I was in for a good thing. 
Their master knew them both well, and assured me that he had 
never seen their equals ; and I am bound to say that his remarks 
on the subject were afterwards abundantly justified. 

The wayside station at which we left the train was situated 
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in country which is thoroughly typical of Northern Florida— 
pine and prairie. The village itself stood on soil 75 per cent. 
of which was sand, and was practically only a large clearing in 
the pines, with enough wooden houses to form a couple of 
streets. About half a mile from the village, on the edge of the 
forest, stood the abode of one of the ‘magnates of the town,’ 
and it was here that we had arranged to take up our quarters 
on payment of a very moderate sum per week. 


LEE AND BINGO 


The local job-master was soon discovered, and arrangements 
made for the hire of a buggy and a negro driver, both of which 
were to be at our services all day and every day ; for it must be 
understood that the shooting in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the houses was well-nigh worthless on account of the native 
pot-hunters, but upon driving five or six miles into the country 
the sport became excellent. 

Given anything like a fine day—and this was practically a 
certainty, as Florida has a superb winter climate—we used to 
leave the house at half-past eight to nine in the morning, drive 
out about half a dozen miles till we came to a likely looking 
clearing, hand over the buggy and horses to the owner of the 
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BINGO POINTING QUAIL 
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clearing (whose hut would be hard by), and start operations. 
The owner, in nine cases out of ten, would be a negro, and so 
far from raising any objection to one’s shooting over his two or 
three Indian cornfields, would eagerly jump at the chance of 
getting the brace or two of birds which he knew would be left 
behind after lunch. 

On the very first day that we went out we had hardly got 
over the fence into the first cornfield when Bingo came toa 
dead point, in some thistley growth near a large felled pine. 1 


LEE POINTING A QUAIL THAT IS JUST UNDER HIS NOSE 


left the rise to my companion, who got his right and left whilst 
I got him very successfully—-with a kodak. 

Williams, who has the eyes of a hawk, marks down about 
five that got up at the shot in some long grass over the fence 
amongst the trees. We leave them for a short while in order 
to pick up the rest of the covey, which we are able to do, 
accounting for four more. But this has taken some little time, 
and meanwhile our friends over the fence have scattered, so 
that when we get there they have either totally disappeared or 
are lying like stones within a few feet of us. Occasionally one 
sees them just under the dog’s nose, perfectly immovable save 
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THE ‘LAIRD OF THE MANOR’ AND HIS FAMILY 


IN POSITION FOR DUCK 
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for the glitter of the eye and the slight movement of the eyelid. 
In this respect their behaviour is precisely similar to that of 
Bingo and Lee, who, when they do suddenly get wind of one 
that eventually gets up within three feet of them, immediately 
freeze into two statues, and so remain till all is over—as far as 
that particular quail is concerned. 

Having satisfied ourselves that we shall not get any more 
of the covey, we return to the corn and probably find another, 


BINGO: A POINT 


perhaps two more coveys, with which we deal in a similar 
manner. The middle of the day is hot ; and if you want your 
dogs to work well after lunch, especially if they are being used 
nearly every day, you will find that from twelve till two had 
better be given up to lunch and a siesta. 

The laird of the manor draws some water from his well, 
whilst we produce whisky or beer from the buggy, and we 
soon settle down in some quiet shady corner within shooting 
distance of the hut. The ‘laird,’ by the way, has a considerable 
family—seven daughters and four sons, the latter being out at 
work. How he supports them on the product of two fields of 
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Indian corn and one of cotton, is a mystery that he alone can 
solve. 

Sometimes we spied a bit of marsh that looked as if it would 
hold snipe, and on many occasions the bag was thereby sub- 
stantially increased. There are places ‘down Florida way’ 
where magnificent snipe shooting can be got, but as we were 
mainly after quail we did not go out of our way to find them. 
The same applies to the duck, though once or twice we had 


COOKING LUNCH 


a very pretty bit of sport in this line. On one of the occasions 
we made rather a lengthy journey and stayed the night at one 
of these little plantations. The hut consisted of two rooms. 
My friend and I stretched ourselves out in one, and papa and 
Mrs. Negro with their family in the other. Near their place 
was a large lagoon or lake, partly open, but for the most part 
overgrown with weeds, and in many places it was merely a 
forest under water. Whilst it was still dark we slipped down 
to the water’s edge, and by dawn my companion had taken up 
a position in his punt, concealed by a small tree, in the in- 
tended line of flight of the duck, whilst I was being ‘poled’ 
slowly and silently along the edges of the rushes and reeds. 
NO. LXX. VOL. XIIl.—Way 1901 aT 
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The birds rose singly and in pairs in front of me, some within 
shot and others a hundred yards ahead. At each shot there 
was a great disturbance of waters and flapping of wings all 
round. Duck were rising on all sides. Flat in the bottom 
of the punt was then the order of the day, until confidence 
was restored and they settled again. This could not, of course, 
last long, as the duck soon discovered that the game was not 
good enough, and cleared for more secluded regions. But we 


had each fired between a dozen and twenty shots and had 
picked up—well, never mind how many we picked up ; any- 
how we enjoyed ourselves. 

Farther down in central Florida the quail are often to be 
found in the palmetto scrub, where the excellence of the cover 
causes them to lie almost too well sometimes, and occasionally 
to be passed over where the thickness of the growth precludes 
penetration. Here, also, it is frequently difficult to follow one’s 
birds after the covey rise, as they disappear almost immedi- 
ately, whereas in the cornfields they can always be clearly seen 
until they top the fence, and as a rule they do not go more 
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than 150 yards beyond, so that with a wide cast or two the 
dogs are almost sure to pick them up. 

On the various kinds of sport to be obtained in Florida 
one might easily fill a book, but I have here merely endeavoured 
to point out as shortly as possible, with the aid of the photo- 
graphs which I took on the spot, how thoroughly enjoyable the 
pursuit of the quail is. Be it remembered that he bounds 
from the ground like a rubber ball, and flies like a bullet— 
there is no winding up to attain his top speed; he is going 
that from the very start, and as often as not he has to be shot 
between the pines, which are perhaps only ten feet apart. It is 
a very different affair from shooting grouse over dogs, at all 
events early in the year, for these even are not always absolute 
‘sitters’ later on when they are wild. 
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TWO CATS 


RA AND MENTU 


BY MISS MARGARET BENSON 


THE MYSTERIOUS Ra. 


Reposeful, patient, undemonstrative, 
Luxurious, enigmatically sage, 
Dispassionately cruel. 


Ra had three periods of development. In the first he showed 
himself cowardly and colourless ; in the second he sowed his 
wild oats with a mild and sparing paw ; and in the third period 
it was borne in on us that whatever qualities of heart and head 
he displayed were but superficial manifestations, while the inner 
being of Ra, the why and wherefore of his actions must for 
ever remain shrouded in mystery. 

We might have guessed this, had we been wise enough, 
from his appearance. His very colour was uncertain. His 
mistress could see that he was blue—a very dark, handsome 
blue Persian. Those who knew less than she did about cats 
called him black. One, as rash as she was ignorant, said he 
was brown ; but as there are no brown cats Ra could not have 
been brown. Finally, a so-called friend named him ‘The 
Incredible Blue.’ 

When the Incredible Blue sat a little distance two large 
green eyes were all that could be discerned of his features. 
The blue hair was so extremely dark that it could be hardly 
distinguished from his black nose and mouth. This gave him 
an inexpressibly serious appearance. 

The solemnity of his aspect was well borne out by the 
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stolidity of his behaviour. There is little to record during his 
youth except an unrequited attachment to a fox-terrier. In 
earlier days Ra’s grandmother had been devoted to the same 
dog—a devotion as little desired, and as entirely unreturned. 
But it was necessary that Ra should leave the object of his 
devotion and come with us to live in a town; and now it 
became apparent that his affections had been somehow nipped 
in the bud. Whether it was the loss of the fox-terrier, the 
new fear of Taffy’s boisterous pursuits, or the severity of his 
grandmother’s treatment—for the first time he came into close 
contact with that formidable lady—whatever the reason may 
have been it was plain that Ra’s heart was a guarded fortress. 
He set himself with steady appetite to rid the house of mice, 
but he neither gave nor wanted affection. 

He would accept a momentary caress delicately offered ; 
but if one stroked him an instant too long, sharp, needle-like 
teeth took a firm hold of the hand. We apologised once to a 
cat lover for the sharpness of Ra’s teeth. ‘I think the claws 
are worse,’ was all he said. 

Ra was an arrant coward. If a wild scuffle of feet was 
heard overhead we were certain that it was the small agile 
grandmother in pursuit of Ra. If Taffy were seen careering 
over the lawn, and leaping into the first fork of the mulberry- 
tree, it was because Ra had not faced him out for a moment, 
but was peering with dusky face and wide emerald eyes between 
the leaves. 

Once or twice there was an atmosphere of tension in the 
house—no movement of cat or dog—and it was found that the 
three were fixed on the staircase unable to move. Taffy looking 
up from below with gleaming eyes; Granny malevolently 
scowling from above ; and Ra in sight like Bagheera, in heart 
like a frightened mouse protected by the very fact that he was 
between the devil and the deep sea. ‘Taffy did not dare to 
chase Ra for fear of the claws of the cat above ; Granny did 
not care to begin a scrimmage downstairs which would land 
them both under the dog’s nose. So they sat, free but enthralled, 
till human hands carried them simultaneously away. 

But the general tension of feeling grew too great. Ra’s life 
was a burden through fear, Granny’s through jealousy, Taffy’s 
through scolding. Ra was sent off to the little house in London, 
and here his second stage of development began. 

He had always been pompous—now he grew grand. It 
took ten minutes to get him through the door, so measured 
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were his steps, so ceremonious the waving of his tail. He sat 
in the drawing-room in the largest armchair. Then it irked 
him that there was no garden, so he searched the street until 
he discovered a house with a garden, and he went to stay there 
for days together. A house opposite was being rebuilt, and Ra 
surveyed the premises and overlooked the workmen, sliding 
through empty window frames and prowling along scaffolding 
with a weight of disapproval in his expression. 

Thus Ra, who had hitherto caused no anxiety to his family, 
now became a growing responsibility ; visions of cat-stealers, 
of skin-dealers, of cat’s-meat men, of policemen and _ lethal 
-chambers began to flit through the imagination whenever Ra 
was missing—which was almost always. So to save the nerves 
and sanity of his family Ra left London. 

We had now removed to the country, and greatly to our 
regret, though little to that of Ra, his ancient foe had passed 
from the scene; and although he felt it better to decline the 
challenge of the sandy kitten, yet he no longer believed his 
safety and his life to be in the balance; it was plain that he 
had realised his freedom, and would assume for himself a certain 
position in the household. 

The house was a very old one, but Ra had been not long 
employed before the scurrying of feet over the ceiling was per- 
ceptibly lessened, and behind the mouldering wainscot the mouse 
no longer shrieked. That, indeed, is a tame, conventional way 
of describing the previous doings of the mice. Rather let us 
say that the mice no longer danced in the washing-basins at 
night, nor ran races over the beds, nor bit the unsheltered finger 
of the sleeper, nor left the row of jam-pots clean and empty. 

If Ra had confined himself to this small game all would 
have been well, but he proceeded to clear the garden of rabbits. 
Day by day he went out and fetched a rabbit, plump and 
tender and ate it for his dinner. It must, at least, be recorded 
that at this time he was practically self-supporting. 

Three he brought to me. The first was dead and I let him 
eat.it; the second showed the brightness of a patient brown 
eye, and, while I held Ra an instant from his prey, the little 
thing had cleared the lawn like a duck-and-drake shot from a 
skilful hand and disappeared in the hedge row. 

The third was dead. I took it and shut up Ra. We 
‘devilled’ the rabbit hot and strong; we positively filled it with 
mustard and returned it. Ra ate half with the utmost enjoy- 
ment and the sandy kitten finished the rest, 
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Then came Ra’s final aspiration; unwitting of strings of 
cats’ tails, dead stoats, and the gay feathers of the jay, with 
which the woodland was adorned, he took to the preserves. 
We have no reason to think he hunted anything but the inno- 
cent field-mouse or a plump rabbit for us to season, but with a 
deadly confidence he crossed the fields evening by evening in 
sight of the keeper’s cottage. 

If we had all been ancient Egyptians we should have 
developed his talent. The keeper would have trained him to 
retrieve, and he would gaily have accompanied the shooting 
parties. If I had even been the Marchioness of Carabbas I 
should have turned the talent to account, and Ra, clad in a 
neat pair of Wellington’s, would have left my compliments and a 
pair of rabbits on all the principal houses in the neighbourhood. 

Prejudice was too strong for us. I won a truce for Ra 
until we could find a new home for him, and he departed in 
safety. I heard, to my relief, that he seemed quite happy and 
settled and had bitten and scratched a large number of Eton 
boys. 

Now, up to his departure, we had at once admired and 
despised Ra, but no one understood him, His appearance was 
so dignified, his spirit seemed so mean. He lent a silky head 
to be caressed, and while you still stroked him, without a sign 
of warning except the heavy thud of the last joint of his tail, he 
turned and bit. He addressed one in a small delicate voice of 
complaint yet wanted nothing. He followed me up and down 
in the garden with a sedate step; there were no foolish games 
in bushes, pretence of escape, hope of chase and capture. 
Happy or fearful, sociable or solitary, Ra was utterly self- 
contained. 

Now hear the last act. 

Ra began paying calls from his new home and was estab- 
lished on a footing of intimacy at a neighbouring house. As 
he sat in the drawing-room window there one morning, he 
watched the gardener planting bulbs. The gardener planted a 
hundred crocus bulbs and went home to dinner. No sooner 
was he gone than Ra descended, went to the bed and dug up 
the bulbs from first to last. Then he returned to the drawing- 
room window. 

The gardener came and lo! his hundred bulbs lay exposed. 
Nothing moved; no creature was to be seen but a cat with 
solemn face and green disapproving eyes who glared at him 
from the window, 
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The gardener replanted half his bulbs and went to fetch 
some tool ; when he returned he seemed to himself to be toiling 
in a weird dream, for the bulbs he had replanted lay again 
exposed and the cat still sat like an image in the window. 

Again he toiled at his replanting, and finally left the garden. 

In a moment Ra descended upon it; with hasty paws he 
disinterred the crocuses, and laid the hundred on the earth. 
Then, shrouded still in impenetrable mystery, Ra returned 
home. 

History does not relate whether or no the gardener con- 
sulted a brain specialist the following day. 


MENTU. 


A little lion, dainty, sweet, 
(For such there be), 
With sea-grey eyes, and softly stepping feet. 


Out of the basket there stepped a forlorn little figure, dusky- 
grey, pathetically wailing, cold, hungry and tired. He was not 
eight weeks old, every relation and friend m the world was left 


far behind him ; but he was in entire possession of himself and 
his manners. The ruffled coat was a uniform tint; the little 
pointed head gave evidence of the long pedigree he trailed 
behind him. In these weary and destitute circumstances the 
true air of xoblesse oblige was on him. 

His very appetite had deserted him, and for days he had to 
be forcibly fed with warm milk in a teaspoon. He remonstrated 
about this, but it impaired not the least his confidence in human 
nature. 

Then he grew better, and became an elf-like creature, 
playing rather seriously with his own tail, but venturing not far 
from the skirts of his mistress. Once he saw the Old Cat, and 
would have run to her but she turned on him a look so male- 
volent that we snatched him out of harm’s way, and still 
scowling she proceeded to take possession of his sleeping 
basket. She used it for a day or two, but finding that it had 
been given up to her, she abandoned it. 

When I joined Mentu and his mistress on a tour in Cornwall 
some weeks later, he had become a different creature. He was 
still very polite, but had grown in size and in confidence, and 
he was fast developing the drama of the cat and the madness 
of the kitten’s spirits. He whirled round the room to catch the 
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crackling paper hanging on a string ; he played the clown with 
a card-board paper-basket, hurling himself into it with such 
force that it upset and poured him out like water on the other 
side ; he retrieved paper balls, and hanging over the bars of 
chairs and tables beat them with the tips of his paws ; he hid 
them under corners of carpets and expended an immense 
amount of time and strategy in finding them again, The 
paper flew into the air, and sped across the room so fast that 
only a very clever and agile kitten could ever have caught it. 
Then Mentu discovered the Shadow Dance. 

One evening, while the paper was swinging on a string in 
the lamplight, Mentu suddenly saw the shadow. Thence for- 
ward he renounced the substance and deliberately pursued the 
shadow. If the actual paper came in his way he hit it with a 
pettish gesture and searched the carpet for the shadow. And 
he knew the two were connected, for at sight of the paper he 
began to look about for the shadow. Then he rushed after it 
and threw it ; he spread himself out on the carpet to catch it, 
and cared for nothing so much as the pursuit of nothingness. 

We went to an empty hotel, hidden in a little bay near the 
Lizard. Green slopes, covered even in March with flowering 
gorse, fall quickly to the pillared basalt coves. Here you may 
sit on slabs of rock sheltered from east and north wind, scenting 
the sweet, pungent incense breath of the gorse, and watching 
the gulls at play beneath. You can see the great liners pass, 
signalling at Lloyd’s station, and branching off below the Lizard 
lights to cross the ocean ; or you can watch the gallant ships 
come in, corn laden, with men crowding to the side for their 
first glimpse of English shores. But except on Sunday, when 
Lizard town walks two and two on the cliff, you see no man 
there and hardly a stray beast. 

So here Mentu became the companion of our strolls, scud- 
ding across open stretches of green, rushing into shelter from 
imagined foes under gorse and heather, dancing with sidelong 
steps and waving tail down little grassy slopes, or lying on 
ledges of rock as grey as himself, starred with lichen as yellow 
as his eyes. 

Once we went out along the cliff to return by the road, but 
here Mentu’s faith in us deserted him. He set out to go home 
alone, but dared not ; he wished to come with us, but was tired ; 
he would not be carried for he saw children in the distance, 
and a cat prefers to trust its own sense and agility in danger. 
So in despair of his wavering decision we walked on until, 
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turning, we caught sight of a pathetic figure silhouetted against 
the dusty road—a silky kitten with wide mouth opened in a 
despairing outcry against fate. 

Once Mentu met a cow grazing on the cliff. Here was 
terror, but that he realised the compelling power of the feline 
eye. He fixed on her two yellow orbs with fear-distended 
pupils, prepared to make himself very large and terrible by an 
arched back if she so much as turned towards him, and thus 
holding her paralysed with terror (though she appeared to graze 
unconcernedly the while), he walked by with tiptoe dignity and 
scudded to shelter. 

But Mentu himself was once nearly petrified by a very 
awful kind of Gorgon. He was tripping and smelling, and 
coming to the edge of a little stone well he looked in. 
Suddenly we saw him turn rigid with a face of inexpressible 
horror. He stood like stone for a moment, then lifting silent 
paws retired backwards noiselessly, imperceptibly, step by step 
from the edge. Once out of sight of the pool he turned and 
fled. I went to look in. A frog sat there. 

Sometimes we went down a stony winding path to the cove 
beneath ; a wren was building here, for the cock wren sat on 
a bush and girded at Mentu as he passed. One day I heard 
from far below the sharp note whirring like a tiny watchman’s 
rattle, and returned to find Mentu lying on the path with 
swishing tail cruelly eyeing the atom which scolded him from 
above. 

When the time came to go home Mentu had undergone 
another transformation. He had trebled in size ; he had lost 
the rough, reddish ‘kitten hair’; his coat was shining, silky, 
ashen-grey ; his eyes were the colour of hock. Biue Persians 
were not plentiful in Cornwall and a little crowd followed us 
up and down the platform, for Mentu travelled no longer in a 
basket. 

In the train he was perfectly calm; looked out of the 
window at stations and regarded railway officials with an 
impartial and critical eye. A fellow traveller pronounced him 
‘a kind of dog-cat,’ alluding, we supposed, to his intelligent 
and self-possessed demeanour as he sat upright on his mistress’ 
lap. 

We parted again, and from time to time I had accounts of 
Mentu. In spring time he relinquished the pursuits of shadows 
in favour of less innocuous sport. He was found curled up in a 
blackbird’s nest, meditating on the capital dinner he had made 
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of the inhabitants. He laid little offerings of dead unfledged 
birds on his mistress’ chair or footstool. He was seen trotting 
across the lawn his head thrown proudly back, so that the nest 
he was bringing her should clear the ground. Saddest of all, 
she hung up a cocoanut for the tits outside her window, and a 
dead blue-tit was soon laid at her feet. 

Again it was said that he appeared suddenly, like the 
Cheshire cat, on a tree miles from home ; and in early autumn 
in the morning he was seen crossing the lawn with a train of 
seventeen angry pheasants behind him. 

We renewed acquaintance when I came to stay at Mentu’s 
home. He was out when I arrived, and as we sat with open 
windows in the growing dusk there was a sudden soft leap, and 
a presence on the window—a wild creature, with shining eyes, 
the very incarnation of the dusk. Even as he jumped down 
and came to our feet the mood changed. He purred to us, 
and went to his dinner plate. Finding there a satisfactory mess 
he began to eat, turning round to throw rapid, grateful glances 
towards his mistress, purring the while. 

Like the dean who gave thanks for an excellent dinner, or a 
moderately good dinner, so Mentu is wont to graduate his grace 
according to his meat. A fish’s head, or the bones of a par- 
tridge (it was long before his mistress could be persuaded that 
he would not prefer a nicely filleted sole) will produce the 
most grateful glances and the loudest purrs. 

As I was occupying the sofa, Mentu took his after-dinner 
nap on my feet. 

It is odd that cats show an intense dislike to anything 
destined and set apart for them. Mentu had a basket of his 
own, and a cushion made by a fond mistress, but to put him 
into it, is to make him bound out like an indiarubber ball. He 
likes to occupy proper chairs and sofas or even proper hearth- 
rugs. In the same way the well-bred cat has an inconvenient 
but zsthetic preference for eating its food in pleasant places, 
even as we consume chilly tea and dusty bread and butter in a 
summer glade. A plate is distasteful to a cat, a newspaper 
still worse ; they like to eat sticky pieces of meat sitting ona 
cushioned chair or a nice Persian rug. Yet if these were 

dedicated to this use they would remove elsewhere. Hence 
the controversy is interminable. 

The next few days Mentu was determined to devote to 
family life. He came to the drawing-room in the evening and 
was very affable and polite. He went readily to any one who 
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invited him, and dug his claws encouragingly into their best 
evening dresses. We had taught him a trick in Cornwall 
which he still remembered. He lies on his back, two hands 
are put under him, and he is gently raised. A touch on elbows 
and knees makes him shoot forelegs and hindlegs outwards and 
downwards ; so that head and forelegs hang down at one end, 
hindlegs and tail at the other and the great grey cat lies curved 
ito crescent shape, purring serenely. 

In the course of the evening my collie, a visitor with me, 
came genially into the room. Mentu did not know him; he 
sat upright with eyes fixed upon the dog, shaking with terror 
but making no attempt to escape. 

I heard Mentu calling on his mistress early next morning in 
a querulous tone. As her door was shut I invited him into my 
room, but he found it not to his mind and soon left me. He 
sat all the morning with us, but was easily exnuyé, and walked 
about uttering short bored cries until he could find some one to 
play with him. He delighted in a game of hide-and-seek which 
he had instituted for himself. He hid and called out, lay still 
till he was seen and then sprang up to scud across the room. 
When we went into the garden he followed, and the scolding of 
a blackbird made us look up to see him on a branch overhead 
staring down at us. He walked with us, too, or rather when 
we walked he plunged rustling through the bushes bordering 
the path, and flashed out to stand a moment in the open. 

Withal one felt that a thinking being moved with us, whether 
bored or childishly excited, gently affectionate or suddenly 
grateful ; a being thoroughly self-conscious, greedy of admira- 
tion, regarding himself and us, and taking his life into his own 
hands. And close beneath the surface of his civilisation lay the 
wild beast nature. One could wake it in an instant, for if I 
caught his eye the surface flashed sapphire for a moment, then 
the eye with distended pupil was fixed upon me, and silently, 
holding me by the eye, he believed, he stole across the room, 
and jumped up suddenly almost in my face. There was some- 
thing uncanny about it, and even possibly dangerous, for if I 
looked up from a book sometimes | found that topaz eye trying 
to catch and arrest my own, while the great cat stole silently 
nearer. I think if we had not relinquished the game Mentu’s 
claws would have been in my eyes. 

For the wild nature in Mentu is as strong as the inbred 
civilisation ; and the two are at strife together. His heart and 
his appetite lead him back and back to the house; keep him 
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there for days together, a dainty fine gentleman, warmhearted, 
capricious. But the spirit of the wild creature rises in him, 
and the night comes when at bedtime no Mentu is waiting 
at the door to be let in; or in the evening as he hears the 
wind rise and stir the branches, even while the rain beats on 
the window pane, the compelling power of out-of-doors is on 
him and he must go; and when the window is lifted and the 
night air streams in, there is but one leap into the darkness. 

He will return in the early morning tired and satiate, or 
spring in some evening as the dusk gathers with gleaming eyes 
where the light of the wild woods flickers and dies down in the 
comfortable firelight of an English home. 

This is the true cat, the real Mentu, this wild creature who 
must go on his mysterious errands ; or who, | rather believe it, 
plunges out to revel in the intoxication of innumerable scents, 
unaccounted sounds, and the half revealed forms of wood and 
field in twilight, in darkness or in dawn. In his soul he is a 
dramatist, an artist in sensation. He lives with human beings, 
he loves them, as we live with children and love them, and 
play their games. But the great world calls us and we must 
go, and Mentu’s business in life is elsewhere. He lives in the 
half-lights, in secret places, free and alone, this mysterious little- 
great being whom his mistress calls ‘ My cat.’ 
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‘THE HORSE OF THE CENTURY’ 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THERE was once a mare who was such a hopeless cripple that 
she could never be trained ; and it is strange, therefore, that as 
she belonged to a rich man she was ever sent to the paddocks, 
as it seemed in the highest degree probable that her offspring 
would inherit her unsoundness. As a matter of fact this was 
the case. She had a common-looking son, who throughout 
his life suffered from navicular disease, and was continually 
lame. His name was Gladiateur. He won amongst other 
races the Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby, and the St. Leger, 
though, when sent to Doncaster to run for the last named, his 
devoted admirer, Ben Bartholomew, watched him canter on the 
Town Moor and went straight away home, declaring that he 
‘would not stop to see the horse break down.’ As a three- 
year-old he carried gst. 12lb. in the Cambridgeshire, and 
according to Jennings, his trainer, ought certainly to have been 
in the first three, a claim more reasonable than those of the 
sort generally put forward ; for Harry Grimshaw, who rode, was 
so short-sighted that he really could not see what was going on 
around him, and believed he was in a good place at the Red 
Post when in fact he was lying altogether out of his ground. 
James Waugh, a level-headed judge whom | should not be at 
all inclined to regard as an enthusiast, to this day, it is said—lI 
am commenting on a chapter in Mr. Sydenham Dixon’s interest- 
ing book ‘ From Gladiateur to Persimmon ’—regards Gladiateur 
as the ‘horse of the century.’ It can only be inquired what 
sort of an animal Gladiateur would have proved had he been 
sound ? 
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That ‘horse of the century!’ Nothing could be more im- 
possible than to obtain a decision as to who it was, for, of 
course, we do not know the tests to which animals were sub- 
jected something like a hundred years ago, nor can we ascertain 
the value of such tests ; and we see how the opinions of experts 
differ year after year, some fervently maintaining that an animal 
is a ‘smasher,’ if not indeed ‘the horse of the century’ some- 
thing like it, whilst others protest that the creature is really 
little more than ‘useful,’ finding reasons to minimise his suc- 
cesses as his supporters do to exaggerate them. The reason at 
the bottom of this is prejudice, originated and strengthened by 
writers on racing. It pleases ‘ X.’ to form a wildly eulogistic 
estimate of a certain horse, very likely from a desire to please 
and flatter his owner and to say agreeable things about his 
trainer. ‘ Y.’ believes in ‘ X.,’ and follows his lead ‘A.,’ writing 
about the same animal, is nauseated with the extravagance, and 
sets himself to work to show that the praise is ridiculously over- 
done. ‘B. backs up ‘A.’; and these are the men on whose 
verdicts to a very great extent the reputation of horses is 
based. 

I scarcely think we should allow the title of ‘the horse of 
the century’ to any but one that has never been beaten and 
also has defeated worthy opponents, and that is why the un- 
prejudiced commentator is inclined to go for Ormonde or 
St. Simon. About the merit of the former there could not, of 
course, be the slightest doubt, if only because he beat Minting 
with such great ease in the Two Thousand Guineas, as subse- 
quently with something in hand for the Hardwicke Stakes ; and 
what Minting was cannot be mistaken. It is not merely that he 
won the Grand Prix, the Kempton Park Jubilee in a canter with 
1ost., and other races, but we know the tremendous opinion 
formed of him by Matthew Dawson, whose ideas were seldom 
wrong where good horses were concerned ; and incidentally it 
may be observed that he saw the futility of opposing Ormonde 
at Epsom. Even when Ormonde’s wind was gone and when 
Minting was at his best Ormonde was invincible, and I believe I 
am right in saying that the only time he was ever touched with 
the spur was when asked to shake off the speedy White Friar 
over six furlongs at the July meeting of 1887, on the occasion 
of his last public appearance. 

Advocates of Ormonde in this endless discussion about ‘ the 
horse of the century’ declare that he beat better animals than 
ever appeared in opposition to St. Simon, and this is doubtless 
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the case; but it was the style in which St. Simon did his 
work that provoked justifiable enthusiasm. Before the days of 
Ten Thousand pounds races, Tristan by a series of admirable 
performances accumulated in stakes just over £20,000, which 
at the time meant a number of solid victories. To have won 
the Hardwicke Stakes three years running is really a memorable 
achievement. On the last occasion he beat Harvester (Archer 
up), and beat him in a canter, a fortnight after the three-year- 
old had dead-heated with St. Gatien for the Derby; but on 
the previous day, in the Gold Cup, St. Simon had _ beaten 
Tristan in the easiest of canters by twenty lengths; indeed, . 
if Wood had cared to make an exhibition of his horse, it is 
impossible to say by what distance he could not have won. 
Duke of Richmond, moreover, until his heart was broken by 
his desperate races in the Hunt Cup, the Wokingham Stakes, and 
the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, in all three of which he was 
second, was, | am convinced, a much better horse than is gene- 
rally supposed ; and that his friends thought him a really good 
one was proved by their anxiety to make a match with St. Simon. 
Between the latter and Ormonde opinions will always differ, 
and he is a rash man who endeavours to form one. 

It is a pity that the fame of Isinglass is diminished by his 
one defeat in the Lancashire Plate at Manchester, and I am 
rather surprised to find Mr. Dixon stating that Captain Machell, 
who managed the horse for Mr. (now Colonel) McCalmont, 
advised the Duchess of Montrose to back Raeburn, who was in 
receipt of 10lb. If this were so the Captain ought to have had 
a good race, as g to 2 was laid against Raeburn, slight odds on 
Isinglass, with La Fléche separating the two in the market. I 
always understood, as I have believed on the very best authority, 
that Isinglass was greatly fancied, with La Fléche regarded as 
the danger, and that the defeat of Isinglass was solely attribut- 
able to his invincible dislike to make his own running. I 
suppose ‘the horse of the century’ ought not to have any of these 
dislikes to going in front, to ascents or descents, or to the state 
of the ground. A man was telling me not long since about a 
horse in which he had always had a great belief, and which I 
gathered would have proved a wonderful animal if only all the 
conditions had suited him. So far as I could make out this 
animal wanted a left-handed course, just a little on the soft side, 
with a slight rise at the beginning, level going in the middle of 
the race, and a little down hill to finish on. Never being able 
to secure these conditions the animal never won a race ; but, if 
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all these things could have been arranged for him, he must 
inevitably have made a tremendous name for himself. 

In spite of the money that Donovan won I do not imagine 
any one would uphold his claim to be considered ‘ the horse of 
the century.’ What has just been said about the really good 
horse triumphing over all difficulties and dislikes comes into a 
consideration of the Duke of Portland’s famous animal. In 
the Prince of Wales Stakes at Goodwood, when he was third to 
El Dorado, beaten 12 lengths, the course was certainly a 
morass ; but it was no worse for Donovan than for the winner, 
or for Gold, who was second, and before the race there was no 
suggestion that Donovan could not go in the dirt. I well re- 
member the late Duke of Beaufort, who in the later days of his 
racing career very seldom laid odds, laying 5 to 2 with con- 
siderable freedom on Donovan for this race, though the colt is 
returned at 2 to 1 on. It is no discredit to Donovan that he 
should have failed to give Chittabob 13 lb. in the Whitsuntide 
Plate at Manchester, for the sonof Robert the Devil and Jenny 
Howlett was a really good horse when near his best as regards 
fitness and soundness; and as for Donovan’s third defeat, in 
the Two Thousand Guineas, that this was from 14 Ib. to 21 Ib. 
wrong, and that the success was entirely attributable to Tom 
Cannon’s admirable horsemanship, there can be no question. 

Returning to Isinglass, Mr. Dixon gives currency to the 
statement that if Self-sacrifice had been ridden to orders she 
would have beaten him for the St. Leger of 1893. She was 
undoubtedly a good mare, but nevertheless this is a story for 
which justification seems wanting, particularly as in the last 
race she ran before the St. Leger, when starting a hot favourite, 
she had been beaten by a very moderate animal who gained only 
that solitary victory in eight attempts during the year. When 
we come to horses that ‘ought to have won’ races we never 
know quite where we are. Flying Fox, it is said, ‘ought’ never 
to have been beaten, as he was not himself on the two occasions 
when he went down; but the Duke of Westminster was a 
sound judge, and had there been much wrong with the colt, it 
seems improbable that he would have gone to the post. No 
one, I suppose, however, would be inclined to apply superlatives 
to Flying Fox, good horse as he was. There was, indeed, a 
disposition to write him up unduly, but John Porter derided the 
idea that the son of Orme even approached the merit of his 
grandsire. 

That racing history would have been vastly altered had 
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another Kingsclere horse, Friar’s Balsam, remained sound, is, 
however, an article of faith to which I shall always hold. The 
style in which he cantered home for the New Stakes at Ascot 
Was impressive in the extreme. Seabreeze, who was second, 
was trying to give him 7 lb. it is true, but I really do not 
believe that 17 lb. the other way would have made any differ- 
ence to the result, and Ayrshire, in receipt of 7 lb. from the 
filly, was a bad third. In the July Stakes, Friar’s Balsam 
and Seabreeze met on level terms, and had Tom Cannon 
pleased, he could have increased almost indefinitely the three- 
quarters of a length by which he won, whilst, if any doubt re- 
mained, it must have been dissipated in the Middle Park Plate, 
where he beat the filly very easily by four lengths. The unfor- 
tunate abscess from which he suffered assuredly made a tre- 
mendous difference to the exchequers of the Duke of Portland 
and Lord Calthorpe, for there can be little doubt that Friar’s 
Balsam would greatly have diminished the £35,900 secured by 
Ayrshire and the £24,266 which fell to the prowess of the filly, 

The endeavour to deterrnine which is the best two-year-old 
that ever lived is as difficulta problem as to settle on ‘the horse 
of the century.’ Mr. Dixon writes, that ‘perhaps it is not too 
much to say that Lady Elizabeth was absolutely the best,’ 
though he rather contradicts himself later on by observing that 
‘even the warmest admirers of Virago, Crucifix, Lady Elizabeth, 
Achievement and La Fleche will admit that Wheel of Fortune 
need not fear comparison with any of them.’ I have before 
now published a remark once made to me by Fred Archer— 
this was before Ormonde had run as a three-year-old—that he 
did not know whether St. Simon or Wheel of Fortune was the 
best animal he had ever ridden. In days when there were none 
of the rich prizes now to be gained—to speak by the card in 
1878 and 1879—Wheel of Fortune won in stakes only £260 
short of £20,000. 

Still, there is no doubt that Lady Elizabeth was a wonder 
in her two-year-old days. In the dining-hall at Badminton 
when a large party was assembled there the cups won by 
Lord Ronald furnished enough plate to decorate the table 
handsomely ; and yet in the month of June, Lady Elizabeth, 
over six furlongs on Stockbridge racecourse, she being then a 
two-year-old, beat the five-year-old Lord Ronald without an 
effort in receipt of only ro lb.! In June over this distance a 
five-year-old is supposed to be just three stone in front of a two. 
Lord Ronald was in great form at this time, had won the 
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Salisbury Cup shortly before, and subsequently secured five 
events, in one of whicb he had found no difficulty in giving 
66 lb. to several two-year-olds that had won races, This trial 
was a tremendous performance on Lady Elizabeth’s part, and 
she acted up to it in public : yet who can say what would have 
happened had she lived some years later and met Signorina as 
a two-year-old? Those who remember the style in which 
Signorina won the Middle Park Plate in 1889 are not likely to 
forget it. Le Nord had wonderful speed, and a fortnight after- 
wards easily landed the odds laid on him for the Dewhurst 
Plate; but he was never for a moment in the race with Signorina, 
Semolina was lengths behind. To have given 16 lb. to Memoir 
as Signorina did in the Harringay Stakes at Derby was no light 
thing, even allowing that the latter was not nearly as good a 
two-year-old as she was the following season ; in fact Signorina 
was a marvellous animal, especially if there was any truth in the 
suggestion that her trainer was not a conjurer with horses. 
Nothing is more ridiculous in—I will not say the literature 
of racing but—the prolonged comments annually made on Turf 
affairs, than solemn attempts to sum up the two-year-old filly 
form with a view to discovering during the winter what mare 
is likely to win the Oaks. Let us consider the results of the 
past few years from this point of view in order to ascertain the 
value of these exhaustive summaries. The last Oaks was won 
with extreme ease by La Roche, who followed a curiously 
general example of her predecessors in having won only a single 
race in several attempts when she was a two-year-old. In her 
first season La Roche was out six times and was once suc- 
cessful, in the Prince of Wales’ Nursery at Doncaster, where 
Cutaway failed by three-quarters of a length to give her 8 lb. 
On her next appearance she was no nearer than eighth in the 
Nursery at Kempton Park, Cutaway, who was fifth, this time 
giving her 4 lb. It cannot be said that this suggested La 
Roche’s easy success at Epsom. Musa won in 1889, she also 
the previous year having secured one race in six attempts, whilst 
Airs and Graces had set a strict example, with the exception 
that she had won once and had been beaten only four times. 
Limasol was not a precedent, inasmuch as she had run thrice and 
never won at all, in this respect closely following the example 
of Canterbury Pilgrim, who was out four times as a two-year- 
old without ever getting her head in front. She was sixth or 
last in a field of seven in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, 
and her most brilliant performance of the year was her third in 
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a Nursery at Liverpool with 7 st. 6 lb., which again did not 
look like winning a classic race. La Sagesse had more claims 
to distinction, for she had won six times in thirteen attempts 
during her first season, but these were all unimportant races, 
the most valuable of them being worth £485. Amiable was 
out on nine occasions as a two-year-old and won twice, 
affording no sort of ground for the belief that she had an Oaks 
in her. Mrs. Butterwick was beaten seven times in ten essays 
as a two-year-old. Mimi in 1890 did show some promise if 
superficially regarded, for she won her first four races ; still, it 
should be added that in three of these she only met a solitary 
opponent, whilst in the Middle Park Plate she was either last 
or last but one of nine runners—the first seven were placed— 
and in the Dewhurst Plate she was either fourth or fifth in a 
field of five. The sisters Memoir and La Fléche I am omitting in 
this retrospect ; they both trained on, and the former improved, 
but L’Abbesse de Jouarre was not made to appear like an Oaks 
winner in her first season when she won three small races in 
eight visits to the post. 

That is one side of the question; on the other we have the 
hopes naturally formed as to what was to be expected from 
such promising two-year-olds as Bal Gal, Corstorphine, 
Omladina, Roquebrune, Kissing Cup, Formidable, Wedding 
Bell, Saintly, Melody, The Prize, and others. It seems rather a 
waste of time, therefore, solemnly to discuss what was done last 
year by Britannia, Galicia—who is happily on her legs again— 
Princess Melton, Running Stream, Santa Brigida, and the fillies 
that may be seen at Epsom on the 6th of next month, though 
soon after the appearance of these pages a little light will be 
thrown on the subject by the One Thousand Guineas. 

It may be noted, by the way, that the colts are not equally 
uncertain. That Jeddah should have won the Derby in 1898 
was something between a burlesque and a catastrophe. Sir 
Visto was successful three years previously, because, bad as he 
was, the others were a little worse, But at any rate since 
1885, to go back no farther, the Derby has been won as a rule 
by animals that have shown great promise before they went to 
the post on the Surrey downs, Merry Hampton, who had never 
been out before he appeared at Epsom, of course forming an 
exception. 

If any one who had been away from England for some 
twelve or fifteen years—any one, I mean, who was in the habit 
of going to Newmarket—were now to return, what an amazing 
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difference he would find in the aspect of things in the Birdcage 
and on the Rowley Mile! The great question when the numbers 
went up used to be, ‘What is Archer riding?’ and it was an 
unusual thing if his mount did not show prominently in the race. 

How well one remembers his passage from the weighing-room 

to the box where the horse was being saddled, his figure looking 

the taller by reason of his slightness ; and on what a firm foun- 

dation, moreover, was his fame founded! Iam not sure that 

1885 was his best year, for it is by accident that I have the 

record of that particular season before me at the moment. But 

here it is: 667 mounts, 246 times first, 149 second, 89 third, 

183 unplaced; 7 walk-overs being included in the total. I do not 

know what his theory about wind-pressure was. Certainly he 

did not sit on a horse’s withers ; on the contrary, his seat was a 
long way back in the saddle. But he won races, and without 
in any way depreciating the unquestionable skill of the best 
American jockeys, I have a strong impression that he would 
always have held his own with the best of all opponents. The 
Duchess of Montrose was an almost invariable attendant at this 
period, and in my mind’s eye I see the Duke of Beaufort and 
Lord Suffolk walking together towards the fly that is to take 
them to a finish at the T.Y.C., while grim Alec Taylor, whom 
they have just left, is waiting to put a boy up on some animal 

that is really little fancied, but unexpectedly wins, and is set down 
as a well-planned Manton coup. Lord Calthorpe, in conversation 
with Captain Machell, the Duke of Hamilton listening to Marsh, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, self-contained and silent—in con- 
trast to his demeanour in earlier days, when he was blackballed 
at a popular club for the alleged reason that he talked too much 
—Mr. Abingdon furtively taking counsel in a corner with one 
or two flash friends and three or four hangers-on; ‘ Mate’ Astley 
gallantly accepting the situation, no longer betting monkeys 
freely, but cheerily asking his friends what he should ‘have his 
couple on’—these were some of the familiar figures of the 
period. Mat Dawson is also there ; Jewitt, alert, and keenly 
bent on the business in hand; Lord Hardwicke, to be spotted 
in the distance by his characteristic hat ; everybody’s friend 
—or almost everybody’s, for he had his aversions—‘ Monty’ 
Tharp ; old Tom Jennings, saturnine and shrewd; ‘ The Lad,’ 
busily bent on finding out whether anything had a chance of 
beating the good thing from Stanton; Mr. Tattersall, off to the 
rails to invest a few sovereigns on anything against which the 
ring would lay a very long price—but I must not be prolix in 
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these reminiscences, and am only wondering what the man 
would think who came back to Newmarket, having left it when 
the Birdcage was thus peopled, and found the strange faces 
that throng it at present? What would those I have mentioned 
have said had they been told that when the new century began 
we should have ‘Americanised our institutions,’ that horses 
would wear strange clothes, be trained and treated on new 
principles, and ridden by jockeys who sat on their shoulders 
instead of their backs ? Certainly they would not have believed 
it! There are more things on the racecourse than were dreamt 
of in the philosophy of fifteen years back, and I am not at all 
maintaining that some of them are not good things. My own 
ideal of a horseman was always Tom Cannon, and when he 
inducts his sons into American methods of horsemanship who 
will be bold enough to say that there is nothing in them ? 
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COLOURED PICTURES 


By the kindness of Lord Rosebery we are able to give a repro- 
duction of the picture of Ladas, painted by M. Emile Adam. 
The son of Hampton and Illuminata came out for the Wood- 
cote Stakes in 1893, very little fancied apparently, for 10 to 1 
was offered against him in a field of six, 3 to 1 being laid on 
Glare, who had won the Brocklesby and another race, at New- 
market. Ladas, however, was easily successful, and he followed 
up his victory by securing the Coventry Stakes at Ascot from 
Bullingdon, the Champagne at Doncaster from Sempronius— 
in each case by a length and a half—and the Middle Park 
Plate, by two lengths, from Jocasta and Sempronius, his only 
two-year-old appearances. The Two Thousand Guineas and the 
Derby he gained, by the usual length and a half, from Match 
Box, and the Newmarket Stakes meantime by two lengths from 
St. Florian and Glare; but the Derby was his last win, as 
Isinglass beat him in the Princess of Wales’ Stakes and in the 
Eclipse. Throstle most unexpectedly had three quarters of a 
length the best of him in the St. Leger, and in his only attempt 
as a four-year-old, the Jockey Club Stakes, he could only get 
fourth to Laveno. It may be doubted whether any Derby 
winner had ever been greeted with such enthusiasm as pro- 
claimed the victory of Ladas. When Lord Rosebery led back 
his colt the cheers might have been heard half-way to London. 
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‘The Pick of the Pack,’ ‘The Right Fly,’ and ‘The Haunt of 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
on all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE MARCH COMPETITION 


The First Prize in the March competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mr. A. H. Hawke, Wincan- 
ton ; Mr. G. H. Atkinson, St. George’s Square, S.W.; Miss Eva 
Weir, Ardnaveigh, Antrim ; Colonel Barklie McCalmont, Ravens- 
wood, Hants; Mr. F. I. Heywood, Witla Court, Cardiff ; Hon. 
]. Wodehouse, Eton College, Windsor ; Mr. H. Dillon-Tren- 
chard, Redhill; Mr. E. Wigram, Barnstaple; and Mr. P. B. 
Vanderbyl, Porchester Terrace, S.W. Original drawings have 
been sent to a number of other competitors. 
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BLACKMORE VALE FOXHOUNDS 


Photograph taken by Mr. A. H. Hawke, Wincanton 


YACHT ‘JULLANAR,’ TAKEN DURING THE RACE TO HELIGOLAND FOR THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR'S CUP, JUNE 1900. THE ‘JULLANAR' WON SECOND PRIZE 


Photograph taken by Mr. G, H, Atkinson, St. George's Square, S.W. 
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AT HIS FAVOURITE RABBIT-HOLE 
Photograph taken by Miss Eva Weir, Arduaveigh, Antrim 


'A STRONG WIND.’ COL. BARKLIE McCALMONT'S YACHT ‘MADELINE’ 
OFF CAPE DE LA HOGUE, FRANCE 
Photograph taken by Col. Barklie McCalmont, Ravenswood, Hants 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


ALDERSHOT DISTRICT STEEPLECHASE 
Photograph taken by Mr. F, 1, Heywood, Witla Court, Cardif 


THE WALL GAME AT ETON COLLEGE 
‘Photograph taken by the Hon. J, Wodehouse, Eton College, Windsoa 
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MEET OF THE ‘OLD SURREY FOXHOUNDS* AT BLETCHINGLEY 


Photograph taken by Mr, H, Dillon-Trenchand, Redhill 


MR. CHERITON’S OTTER-HOUNDS, NORTH DEVON 


Photograph taken by Mr. E. Wigram, Barnstaple 
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IBEX (KASHMIR) 
Photograph taken by Mr. P, B. Vanderbyl, Porchester Terrace, S.W. 


ETON v. HARROW, JULY 1900 
Photograph taken by Miss Eva Weir, Ardnaveigh, Antrim 
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STAFF ¥. ROYAL INNISKILLING FUSILIERS 


POLO. SIKH REGIMENT RECRUITING 


Photograph taken by Lieut.-Col. E, A. Mableton, R.A.M.C., Punjab 


PLAY OR FRAY? 


Photograph taken by Mr. L. Griffiths, St. Columb 
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A SHIP OF THE DESERT GETTING UNDER WAY 


Photograph taken by Mrs, Wilkinson, Burleigh Mansions, W.C. 


SOUTH BERKS FOXHOUNDS AT ALDERMASTON 
Photograph taken by Mr. T. C. Benyon, Newbury 
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CHRIST CHURCH OXFORD GRIND 


Photograph taken by Mr. F. 1. Heywood, Witla Court, CardifZ 


FISHING FOR SPRINGER IN THE UMZIMKULU RIVER, NATAL 
Photograph taken by Mr. WW. N. Mills, Stockport 
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BY *RAPIER’ 


THE fact of Volodyovski having been bought by Mr. Whitney 
constitutes something like an argument in favour of his Derby 
prospects. It may be assumed that Huggins, the trainer, who 
knows more about the colt than any one else, would not have 
recommended the purchase—as it must be assumed he did— 
unless he had entertained a very good opinion of the son of 
Florizel.II. and La Reine ; and incidentally it may be observed 
Mr. Whitney would not have bought him had he not wintered 
well and generally appeared promising. We have heard stories 
about weak hocks and other threatening troubles, but the mere 
circumstance of the purchase tells strongly in favour of the 
idea that there is really nothing wrong with Volodyovski. 
There is, no doubt, a good deal to be said on his behalf. 
Beaten on his three first appearances—though only a head the 
third time out, when Good Morning just had the best of him 
in the,Coventry Stakes at Ascot—the horse won five of the last 
six races he ran, and when second at Kempton Park was trying 
to give 10 lb. to the Galopin—Queen Adelaide filly. In some 
of the races he won he was also giving away a great deal of 
weight, but, on the other hand, he does not seem to have given 
it to very remarkable animals. It cannot be maintained, how- 
ever, that Volodyovski ‘stands out’ as a strong Derby favourite 
usually does. 


At the time of writing I have never known such an open 
Derby, though in this respect matters may have changed before 
next month’s notes are issued, and the great race will not be 
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run until June 5 this year, so that I shall have an opportunity 
of referring to it again after the Two Thousand Guineas has 
perhaps thrown a little light on the subject. The question is, 
If Volodyovski does not win, what is most likely to beat him ? 
And it is a question peculiarly difficult to answer, for there are 
just precisely half a score of the horses about whom it would 
be equally easy to argue for or against. Revenue is now 
second favourite, and a tolerably strong second favourite more- 
over, for reasons, however, which are not particularly clear. 
He was certainly esteemed inferior to his stable companion 
Good Morning early last year, but the latter has altogether 
faded out. Toddington is better than Revenue on the Wood- 
cote Stakes form, and Revenue showed himself inferior both to 
Lord Bobs and to Veronese in the Dewhurst Plate, which, 
moreover, it is believed by many good judges would have been 
won with tolerable ease by Orchid had he not been practically 
left at the post ; and as it was he finished fourth, giving weight 
to all three placed horses. Floriform’s victory in the Middle 
Park Plate was his only appearance during the year, and often 
something has to be allowed for a two-year-old’s performance 
the first time he is out, otherwise Orchid would certainly be 
set down the better of the pair, seeing that he was giving 7 lb. 
and was only beaten a neck. Star Shoot has become a roarer, 
and may probably be dismissed from consideration, but practi- 
cally nothing is known about Royal Rouge outside his stable— 
for he did not get off the only time he ran, at Sandown— 
except that he was bought in for a very large sum when offered 
for sale by auction. In addition to those that have been named, 
Doricles and Veles, who ran a dead heat for the July Stakes, 
have strong claims to respect. Veles showed himself very little 
behind Orchid at Doncaster—ain fact, everything seems to depend 
upon what animal has made a little more than average im- 
provement during the winter and spring, and it is too early in 
the year for this to have been ascertained. St. Maclou won 
a race at the Craven Meeting in such style that this son of 
St. Simon and Mimi may have to be considered. The French 
horse, Jour de Féte, a bay son of Ermak and Bougie, is 
evidently supposed to have a chance. It is difficult to under- 
stand why, as he was by no means very highly esteemed across 
the Channel last year. 


When the poet lamented ‘how easily things go wrong’ he 
was not thinking of horse flesh, but the remark applies forcibly 
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to these animals, and there was lately a rumour abroad that 
Eryx was likely to prove a case in point. Last year it was 
feared that his weak forelegs might give trouble, and his absence 
from exercise a short time since suggested that all was not 
well with him. It proved, however, to be only a little mishap 
in his stable, but it is said that his trainer is not quite free from 
doubts about his standing a preparation. He certainly was a 
really good colt last year, and if he does fail, owners who have 
horses engaged in the Eclipse Stakes, the Jockey Club Stakes, 
and the St. Leger will find a very dangerous rival removed from 
their path. Lucie last year looked sure to do great things so 
far as one could estimate the prospects of a two-year-old filly 
—which is certainly not very far, a truth of which she affords 
another case in point. She seemed to have a brilliant career 
before her, but she has never won since her first season, and 
La Roche was in such great form at Epsom last year that it 
is very probable Lucie might have failed to carry off the Oaks 
had she fulfilled her two-year-old promise and been sent over. 


Grudon, with a 14lb. penalty, ran so well in the Lancashire 
Steeplechase that the Grand National may not have been the 
fluke it appeared, notwithstanding the price (9 to 1) at which the 
horse started. There certainly have been times when nothing 
could have seemed more wildly improbable than that Grudon 
would win the great steeplechase at Liverpool. Of course I 
know it is said that he ‘would have won’ last year but for having 
made a bad mistake and got his foreleg through the reins, but 
it is very rarely that excuses of this sort are worth consideration, 
and last year with 1ost. 5 lb. to carry he started at 4o to 1. 
The moral to be drawn from the race is that the owner of any 
sort of chaser, supposing, of course, that it has any pretensions 
to stay, can never be sure that he has not a National winner in 
his stable. At Warwick last February, two months before the 
National, Kieton, for whom Mr. Dormer had given £20, beat 
Grudon easily by two lengths in receipt of 13 lb. only, and 
though a National horse would not have been wound up at 
that period, he must have been fairly forward, as he not only 
started favourite, but beat Tiny White, Duke of Wellington, 
Inquisitor, Detail and others. Shortly after Kieton beat Grudon 
he hopelessly failed to run into a place in a little selling race at 
Kempton. A week before the National last year Grudon won 
a race at Hurst Park by two lengths from the five-year-old 
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Tripod, whom he met at exactly weight for age, 9 lb., and 
Tripod had been running in selling races. At the age of eleven 
this half-bred son of Old Buck and Avis seems to be a vastly 
better animal than he was at any previous period of his hitherto 
comparatively undistinguished existence. 


My Notes last month about betting have brought me many 
letters, for which I regret to say I cannot this month find 
space, as several of them are interesting and some amusing. 
Inquiries with regard to systems are, as usual, prominent, and 
two of the writers go into details of systems which they have 
found successful. For a more or less prolonged period I have 
no doubt that almost any system mzght turn out well; it is in 
the long run that disaster inevitably supervenes. What would 
have happened, for instance, to the follower of a system in 
which, as in most of them, favourites are the chief considera- 
tion, if an attempt had been made to pursue it at Sandown, 
where in eighteen races only two favourites won, and if the 
speculator had followed on his little plan at Gatwick, where in 
two days not one single favourite was successful? One 
excellent rule, to which I omitted to refer last month, is never 
to back more than one horse in a race. If the worst comes to 
the worst—as it has such a remarkable habit of doing—one 
loses less money than if tempted into the desperately expensive 
habit of ‘saving.’ If for any reason—which is more than 
likely to prove a bad one—a man has a very strong fancy for a 
horse, let him back it if he chooses ; if it is not a race in which 
he thinks that one horse stands out and is unlikely to be 
beaten, it is a race that he should leave alone. The only 
exception I would make to this rule is in the case of any one 
who has what may be called a personal interest in a particular 
animal—his own property, perhaps, or that of a friend. In 
such an event, if the animal is not favourite, and he thinks that 
something else has been made favourite for a very good reason, 
he may depart from the rule and adopt the perilous expedient 
of attempting to ‘save.’ There can only be one end to the 
earnest but misdirected endeavours of the man who dashes 
about asking questions—to which sometimes he _ receives 
truthful answers—and striving to ‘save’ on everything in the 
race that can be made out, frequently on inadequate grounds, 
to have a chance. 
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With regard to tips, it is wonderful from what peculiar 
quarters they come, and very much more wonderful still how 
they arise. A few years ago a horse was running from a 
stable in which I was greatly interested. No one in the stable 
had the slightest fancy for the animal, neither owner nor 
trainer backed it for a shilling, but being in an adventurous 
mood I hazarded a few sovereigns. To the amazement of all 
who knew most.about the animal it won comfortably, beating, 
amongst others, a red-hot favourite on whom 5 to 2 was 
freely laid. A racing acquaintance who had no idea that I 
possessed special knowledge of the horse, began talking to me 
after the race, and beamingly hoped that I had backed the 
winner? I told him that, oddly enough, I had done so, 
though, as a matter of fact, the horse had not been thought to 
have a chance. ‘Oh yes,’ he said, ‘it was fancied tremendously ; 
I thought it was certain to win, and had a real good race!’ 
‘You're very lucky,’ I rejoined, ‘for I am quite sure neither the 
owner nor trainer backed it or fancied it at all. Iam rather 
curious to know where you got your information from ?’ 
‘Well,’ he replied, ‘I heard about it from the fishmonger at 
Bishop Stortford ; he told me it was the best thing of the day.’ 
The sublime ignorance of the fishmonger and his friends proved 
highly. profitable—unless, indeed, they followed the animal 
afterwards, for he never won another race. 


NOTES 


A friend from India has kindly sent me a copy of 7%e 
Asian, which contains a report of the Jubbulpore Gymkhana, a 
meeting which is remarkable for the performances of Major 
J. J. O'Donnell, who rode in six races during the afternoon and 
won them all. I am not quite sure whether this is or is not a 
‘record,’ but it is quite obvious that the achievement can never 
have been excelled! The first race was over hurdles, and the 
Major won somewhat easily by three-quarters of a length on his 
pony Singar. Then camea scurry, and he got home by a neck 
on Mashug. Having nothing of his own running in the Novice 
Stakes he did duty on Mr. McGowan’s Arab Chief, and won 
easily by three lengths. On the same gentleman’s Ajax he won 
the Selling Race by a length and a half. Mashuq was then 
pulled out again for the Ladies’ Nomination, five furlongs, and 
‘they raced in a cluster to the turn for home, where Mashuq 
asserted his superiority, winning comfortably by one and a half 
lengths,’ Mr. McGowan second on a horse of his own. Next 
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followed the Goa Nadi Cup, and Major O’Donnell, on Mr. 
McGowan’s grey horse Atbara, wound up the meeting by win- 
ning comfortably. Either he must be very useful in the 
saddle, or the others very bad. 


It is always interesting to know the opinion of an undoubted 
master of his art with regard to his successors. In a letter on 
the subject of wicket-keeping Mr. Alfred Lyttelton ventures on 
a superlative. ‘ Personally,’ he says, ‘I have always thought 
Mr. MacGregor the finest amateur wicket-keeper whom I have 
ever seen.’ It need scarcely be said that Mr. Lyttelton’s stan- 
dard is a very high one. On the subject of this department he 
remarks that ‘all modern wicket-keeping has been revolutionised 
by the abolition of long-stops. I did experience, myself, both 
conditions, but never liked the duty of long-stopping, which 
necessitated moving the feet, and detracted from real elegance 
in taking leg balls; but it is wonderful how efficiently the 
modern wicket-keepers perform their enormously arduous task.’ 
It certainly is. 


I have been hoping for some time past to quote and com- 
ment on some remarks very kindly sent to me by Mr. A. C. M. 
Croome, on the subject of the Team Match at Golf, which he 
believes has ‘certainly come to stay.’ Considerations of space 
have prevented me the last two months, and again I regret to find 
that I have not room, but I hope in the next issue to be able to 
pay attention to the observations which Mr. Croome has been 
so very good as to make. 
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